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THE OPAL-SEEKER. 
BY FITZ-JAMES O'BRIEN. 


They drove me out of the tent at night, 
While Yrea wept, and her father swore ; 

Out, beggar!” they said—* for you shall never wed 
Our dear little daughter, and squander her store,”— 
I had nought but my mare, and the sheepskin 1 wore! 


e My mare was swift and my sheepskin warm, 
And little cared I for the pelting sleet: 
But I swore a great oath that I’d part with them both 
Till, a lover, I lay at my Yrca’s feet, 
And could fondle her hair and call ber my sweet. 


So my mare ran loose through the stormy night, 
And my sheepskin Jay in the freezing mire ; 

And I went with a will up into the bill, 
Ne’er stopping—ne’er eating, but higher and higher, 
In search of the jewel that sparkles with fire. 


My boots fell off, and my feet went bare, 
And my skin was cut with the mountain wind, 

And I slept with the fox in the cold gray rocks, 
While the lean wolves bungered and waited behind— 
But that cursed jewel I never could find! 


Until one day in my hanger and woe, 
When I sat on a stone, and the skies were gray, 
And I felt my strength die, and I heard my faint cry 
As I shouted to drive the wolves away, 
Lo! right at my feet a huge opal lay! 


O, it was as big as a bustard’s egg, 
And glitter’d as bright as the Kremlin’s spire! 

I wept and emiled, and leaped like a child, 
And kissed it, and hugged it, and worshipped it’s fire, 
For it shone like the flame of my own desire. 


Now Yrca is mine, and our tent is wide ; 
I call her my sweet, and her golden hairs 

I fondle and twist, and twine round my wrist ; 
My mantles are bought at the Astrakan fairs, 
And we drink the milk of a thousand mares. 


NM. Y. Evening Post. 





KITTEN GOSSIP. 
BY T. WESTWOOD. 


Kitten, kitten, two months old, 
Woolly snow-ball, lying snug, 

Curl’d up in the warmest fold 
Of the warm hearth-rag, 

Turn your drowsy head this way. 

What is life? Ob, Kitten, say! 


* Life?” said the Kitten, winking her eyes, 
And twitching her tail in a droll surprise— 

“* Life?—Oh, it’s racing over the floor, 

Out at the window and in at the door; 

Now on the chair-back, now on the table 

’Mid balls of cotton and skeins of silk 

And crambs of sugar and jugs of milk, 

All so cosy and comfortable. 

It’s patting the little dog’s ears, and leeping 
Round bim and o’er him while he’s sleeping— 
Waking him up in a sore affright, 

Then off and away, like a flash of light, 
Scouring and scampering out of sight. 

Life? Oh, it’s rolling oveg and over 

On the sammer-green turf end budding clover ; 
Chasing the shadows as fast as they run, 
Down the garden-paths in the mid-day sun,’ 
Prancing and gambolling, brave and bold, 
Climbing the tree-stems, scratching the mould 
That’s life!’ said the Kitten two months old. 


Kitten, Kitten, come sit on my knee, 

And lithe and listen, Kittea to me! 

One by one, oh! one by one, 

The sly, swift shadows sweep over the sun— 
Daylight dieth, and—kittenhood’s done. 
And, Kitten, oh! the rain and the wind! 
For cat-hood cometh, with careful mind, 
And grave cat-duties follow behind. 

Hark ! there’s a sound you cannot hear ; 

V’il whisper its meaning in your ear: 


Mice! 
(The-Kitten stared with her great green eyes, 
And twitched her tail in a queer surprise,—) 


Mice! 
No more tit bits, dainty and nice ; 
No more mischief and no more play ; 
But watching by night and sleeping by day, 
Prowling wherever the foe doth lurk— 
Very short commons and very sharp work. 
And, Kitten, ob! the hail and the thunder! 
That’s a blackish cloud, but a blacker’s under. 
Hark! but you’ll fall from my knee, I fear, 
When I whisper that awful word in your ear— 


R-r-r-rats ! 
(The Kitten’s heart beat with great pit-pats, 
But ber whisker quiver’d, and from their sheath 
Flash’d out the sharp, white, pearly teeth.) 


Rer-r-rats! 
The scorn of dogs, but the terror of cats ; 
The cruellest foes and the fiercest fighters ; 
The sauciest thieves and the sharpest biters. 
But Kitten, I see you’ve a stoutish heart, 
So, courage! and play an honest part ; 





Use well your paws, 

And strengtben your claws, 
And sharpen your teeth and stretch your jaws— 
Then woe to the tribes of pickers and stealers, 
Nibblers, and gnawers, and evil dealers! 
But pow that you know Life’s not precisely 
The thing your fancy pictured so nicely, 
Off and away! race over the floor, 
Out of the window and in at the door ; 
Roll on the turf and bask in the sun, 
Ere night-time cometh, and kittenhood’s done. 





SIR ROBERT STRANGE. 


Memoirs of Sir Robert Strange, Engraver, and of his Brother-in-law, Andrew 
Lumisdén. By James Dennistoun, of Dennistoun. Two volumes, small Svo. 
Longman and Co., London, 1855. 

The name of Strong, Strang, Stronge, or Strange, for it has been writ- 
ten in all these forms, is one of considerable antiquity in the east neuk 
of Fife, and in the Orkneys. In Fife the chief branch of the family pos- 
sessed the estate of Balcaskie from the fourteenth century until 1615, 
when it passed, by sale, to the Anstruthers. A Strange of Balcaskie was 
slain at the battle of Pinkie in 1547 ; another, after the sale of the estate, 
was lieutenant-colonel of a Scottish regiment in the service of Gustavus 
Adolpbus. The Orcadian branch gave several dignitaries to the cathe- 
dral of Kirkwall; and its seal, bearing on a sbield, argent, a chevron, 
between three lozenges, sable, frequently formalizes legal documents of 
the Orkneys. But it must be confessed that these facts had been well- 
nigh obliterated from the world’s memory, when the graver of Robert 
Strange furnished him with leisure and funds to begin, and his family and 
biographer with motives to complete, the process of their disinterment 
from the dust of the provincial and national records of Scotland. Of the 
facts thus brought to light we shall mention but one: that the grand- 
mother of the first great British engraver was of the family of Irvine, an 
ancient but decayed race in the Orkneys, from which sprung the father 
of Washington Irving, the first great English writer of British America. 

Robert Strange was born in 1721, and received such education as the 
schools of Kirkwall afforded. His father, a merchant burgess of the town, 
dyivg in 1733, bequeathed to his eldest son, James, a smal! landed 
property and some houses in Kirkwall, a flock of sheep on Wynford Hill, 
a * knock,” or house clock, “* with the case thereof,” a wainscot cabinet, 
and ‘‘ twelve doublesilverspoons.” To these goods and chattels, Robert, 
the eldest son of a second marriage, succeeded within five years, by the 
demise of his elder brothers. One of these brothers was settled in 
ness as an attorney, or writer, in Edinburgh. After a few months passed 


“usually employed to furnish the rude illus 


busi- | Isabella Limisden, daughter of a 








in copying deeds in the office of a local practitioner, Robert was con- 





signed by his mother to the care of that brother. He regarded the legal 
profession for which his friends destined him with the degree of favour 
which is commonly accorded to it by those apprentices of the law whom 
nature has destined for the service of the Muses. To go to sea had been 
the early passion of the young islander—a passion confirmed by a delight- 
ful voyage, through the smooth waters of June, from Kirkwall to Leith. 
His mother and brother, like sensible people, unwilling to thwart him, sent 
him in charge of a friendly captain, to make an experimental trip in the 
Aldborough man-of-war. A cruise off the English coast, a few weeks in 
harbour at Gravesend, a tedious passage to Gottenburz, with the wind 
a-head and a Swedish Ambassador on beard, and a tempestuous return 
to Leith, sufficed to make the young aspirant suspect that he had mis- 
taken his vocation. An old lieutenant, weary of waiting for promotion 
which never came, used to say to him as they paced the deck of the 4/d 
borough,—* Bob, if you bave any other alternative, quit the sea, and you 
will atterwards bless me for the advice ;”? and Bob, after being sea-sick 
for week’s together, confessed to his brother, in a letter, that the Northern 
Ocean in winter bad cured him of his salt-water propensities. From 
biscuit and junk be was glad to return to kail-brose and penmanship in 
the writer’s office. There, his ‘“‘ good hand of write,” to use his own 
quaint Scotticisem, made him tolerably useful, until a love of drawing— 
acquired somehow in the Orkneys, and rekindled by access to materials 
for its indulgence—again allured bim from the dusty patus of Themis. 
After sundry expostulatious about wasted time and deficient copy, to 
which the culprit answered only by sheepish silence, his brother, rum- 
maging the lad’s desk in his absence for a missing paper, came upon the 
hoard of drawings penned when he ought tohave been engrossing. Some 
of them were his own designs ; others were copied from the title pages 
and ornaments of books. The kindly and judicious writer put them in 
his pocket, and carried them to Mr. Richard Cooper, an English engraver 
settled in Edinburgh, who saw in them germs of promise, and agreed to 
take the author on trial, with a view to apprenticeship. Congenial em- 
ployment now awakened the dormant energies and industry of one of the 
most industrious of men. In ten days Robert Strange had proved him- 
selfeminzntly handy and useful; and entered on his apprenticeship, 
which lasted from 1735 to 1741. 

Lord Palmerston, returning thanks at the last Academy dinner, for the 
toast of Her Majesty’s Ministers, informed the astonished R.A.’s that 
British art did not require, “and be hoped it might never require or re- 
ceive, any patronage beyond its own genius.” What the premier meant 
by these words it is not for us to determine. But it is certain that the 
condition of art which he believes to be normal and healthy was the con- 
dition of it in Scotland when Strange’s indeotures with Mr. Cooper were 
signed. In other words, there was no art there at all. With George 
Jameson—whom a strange destiny had transported from Aberdeen to the 
studio of Rubens at Antwerp, and who had painted the Grahams and 
Napiers of the seventeeth century with much of the spirit of Vandyck— 
painting in Scotland had been born, and with him it had died. In the 
year of the revolution, Jobo Baptist Medina, a Spaniard from Bruxelles, 
crossed the Tweed with a large number of “ bodies and postures” ready 
painted, to which he fitted heads as sitters offered themselves, Although 
capable of better things, as a few of bis works prove, his performances 
seldom rose above the mechanical level which he had prescribed himself. 
His knighthood, conferred by the Duke of Queensbury in 1705, was the last 
honour of the ancient kingdom of Scotland bestowed by the crown. 
Nevertheless, when a series of imaginary Scottish kings were wanted to 
decorate the gallery at Holyrood House, it was thought necessary to im- 
port a’ Dutch artist, De Witt, to achieve the task. Medina’s son and 
grandson carried on the portrait manufactory established by Sir Jobn ; 
and the son was, at this very time, driving a lucrative trade in original 
portraits of Mary Queen of Scots, for which he found a ready sale in the 
houses where the “ king owre the water’ was the daily toast. If Edin- 
burgh bad any other painters their names have not survived. Aikman, 
who imitated Kneller with some success, bad lately died in London, where 
he had settled. Snubert bad gone to Boston, to found the American 
school of painting. Ramsay was at Rome, or, as bis fatber called it, “ the 
seat of the beast,’ not exactly “ painting like a Raffaelle,” as the honest 
poet enthusiastically wrote of him, but cultivating, in the school of Soli- 
mena, respectable talents for the market of the British metropolis. Run- 





ciman—who brought, io after years, to the illustration of Ossian, a style 
fantastic and turgid as Macpherson’s, but not without a certain vigour, 











and charm—was still beneath the tawse of his dominie, making bis frst 
sketches on the flyleaves of his Shorter Catechism or Ruddiman’s 


Rudiments. 

In this low state of arts, the elder Strange had little choice but to 
place his brother in the workshop of an engraver. Richard had 
been a pupil of John Pine, who engraved the Virgil and Horace, and by 
whose burin the Armada es of the old House of Lords have sur- 
vived the fire of 1834. Italian travel had improved Cooper’s taste and 
skill, and he bad breught with him to Edinb’ a collection of pictures, 
drawings, and prints, humble no doubt, probably far superiur to anything 
else of the kind which the good town possessed. In the winter he super- 
intended a subscription drawing academy, of which young Strange was a 
constant and industrious attendant. In the business of the shop, besides 
the master, there were engaged two artists whom he had brought from 
London, and several apprentices. “Of one kind and another,” says 
Strange, in a brief autobiographical sketch of his early life, “there was 
a multiplicity of work, though not the first choi¢e.”’? Coats of arms, cards, 
bill-heading, and now and then a viginette or portrait for some beok 
about to be put forth by Creech or Miller, were the staple of the manu- 
facture. For the Edinburgh Medical Essays, 1733, 1744, Cooper was 
trations ; and some of these 
falling to the lot of young Strange, he became in consequence of his 
neatness and care, a favourite of the celebrated anatomist, Monro. “I had 
likewise,” he says, ‘‘ copied some French prints, which gave me a facility 
with the graver, intermixing that harmony which the exercise of drawing 
will ever produce in the execution of avy subject, but particularly that 
of history, to which I had ever an eye.” 

While thus engaged, he had the misfortune to lose his brother ; “ not 
only a brother, but a second father—a friend and benefactor.” Grief for 
this loss brought on an attack of home-sickness, for which, after a three 
years’ residence in Edinburgh, he with some difficulty obtained leave 
trom Mr. Cooper to try the re of a visit to the Orkneys. The cure 
was complete : poor little Kirkwall, the city of his childhood, seemed a 
mere village to the metropolitanized apprentice ; and although his 
mother received him with the warmest affection, and bis old friends flat- 
tered him by commissious for seals and coats-of arms, he sailed from the 
Orkueys in about three months, never to return. 

His engagement with Mr. Cooper came to an end in 1741. His occu- 
pations during the next four years have eluded the researches of bis dili- 
gent biographer. But in 1745, when the standard of the rebellion’ was 
raised at Gieu@uaan, he was still in Edinburgh, pursuing his business as 
an engraver in Stewart’s-close. He had by this time contracted other 
ties than thos@ of business in the capital, having become the suitor of 

ter to the signet. Old Lumizden 
and his son Andrew were both of Jacobite politics, tempered with profes- 
sional prudence ; while Isabella herself was the most enthusiastic of the 
fair votaries of the Stuart cause who wore white ribbons in their hair 
when Prince Charles rode into Edinburgh, or waved their kerchief from 
the dizzy windows of the High-street when James VIII. was proclaimed 
by the Scottish heralds at the Cross. The burin of Strange was imme- 
diately enlisted on the side of the rebellion. Daring the residence of 
Priace Charles at Holyrood, the engraver of Stewart’s-close was commis- 
sioned to execute his portrait, and produced a plate which was regarded 
as a wonder of art by the uncritical Jacobites, and is the earliest work on 
his own account of which any trace remains. This plate, ten and a quar- 
ter inches by seven and a half, represents the young Chevalier looking 
out of an oval window or frame, below which are the words, “ Everso 
missus succurrere seclo,’’ to please the purchasers ; and the address, “ 4 
Paris, chez Chareau, Rue St. Jaques,’ to mislead the possible informer 
or prosecutor. As a likeness of bonnie Prince Charlie it is not favoura- 
ble ; as a print, it is of the rarest occurrence, although the plate isistil} 
in the possession of the family. The scarcity of this portrait is probably 
attributable to the subsequent proceedings of the artist, who had little 
opportunity of pushing the sale of impressions.until the triumph of the 
house of Hanover had rendered such an occupation far more dangerous 
than lucrative. Love, the gay harlequin of the world’s pantoniime,. 
having turned an Antwerp blacksmith into one of the first of Flemish 
painters, now determined to leave to art-biography a new proof of his 
power by making a rebel trooper of a quiet plodding engraver. Isabella 
Lumisden’s brother Andrew had been named one of the secretaries of the 
prince, and she insisted that her lover should become one of bis soldiers. 
What politics Strange had were Whiggish, and his habits were eminently 
civic and peaceful ; but he knew that his mistress was of an imperious 
disposition, and he loved her so much, that he was fain to pretend that 
he loved her prince’s honour more. He therefore laid aside his burin and 
slippers, and assuming the sbre andjack boots, rode into England in 
Lord Eicho’s regiment of lifeguards.’ “Lietiding the van of the Jacobite 
invasion, the trumpets of that gallant corps séunded at the gates of Der- 
by on the 4th of December. It also covered the rear of the retreat, 
figured at the review on the Green of Glasgow, fought at Falkirk, and 
cng Anam itself quartered at Culloden House, on the shore of the Mo- 
ray . 

In the spring 1746 he was sent for to Inverness, where the main body 
of the rebels lay, to engrave the plates for a paper currency, which the 
wants of the army necessitated. He had several interviews with the 
Prince, Sir Thomas Sheridan, and Murray-of Broughton, and assisted at 
their discussions as to the form and style of the notes. “I gave itas my 
opinion,” he says, ‘‘ that they could not do better than issue notes in 
imitation of the Bank of England or Royal Bank of Scotland, in the exe- 
cution of which there was very little labour; that it would be necessary, 
if possible, to see such notes, in order to concert a form how they were to 
be drawn up, by whom paid, or at what period ; if at a given time, that 
of the Restoration I imagined would be the properest. This produced a 
general smile ;” as well it might, a hopeless condition of 
the cause. Murray, however, produced two k of England notes, one 
for £100 and another for £2. With these for models, Strange went to. 
work on & copper-plate procured in the town ; and having instructed a 
carpenter in making a wooden rolling press, was ready in a fortnight to 
print off his notes. But by that time the Duke of Cumberland bad crossed 
the Spey, and advanced as far as Nairn. The engraver was one® more 
called to boot and saddle, and rejoined his regiment at Culloden. “ My 
companions,” he informs us, “ were in general glad to see me, and joking, 
asked me when they were to have any money. I replied that if they 
gave a good account of the Duke, I hoped his treasury-chest would sup- 

ly us.” 

On the 15th of April the Prince and his council of war formed their 
plan of a night attack upon the royal camp ; “@ plan,” in Strange’s 
opinion, “ wortby of the greatest herpes of antiquity,” batwhich unhap- 
pily depended for execution on some of the most t cal 8 of 
modern times. Utterly failing in its attempt, through the miscalculation 
of its leaders, the rebel army was obliged to retire at daybreak upon the 
position which it had quitted at nightfall ; and fatigued, dispirited, and 
uofed, was attacked in the morning by a host outmumbering it threefold, 
fresh and well-appointed ; and was defeated with the cruel slaughter 
which history still reprobates and song has not ceased to bewail. Elcho’s 
horse was posted in the centre of the rebel line, close to the person of the 
Prince. At one o’clock, the duke’s cannonade having begun to tell upon. 
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sbelter of an adjacent hollow. It was afterwards recalled to his assis- 
tance by an aide-de-camp, but rendered no efficient help. “ We met the 
Prince,” says Strange, *‘ endeavouring to rally the soldiers, who, annoyed 
with the enemy’s fire, were beginning to quit the fleld.” They do not 
seem even to have charged, or to have made any movement towards the 
repulse of the advancing English, but merely to have protected the per- 
son of the Prince. 


“ The scene of confusion (he continues) was now great ; nor can the 
imagination figure it. It now became necessary to provide for the 
Prince’s safety ; bis person had been abundantly exposed. He was got 
off the field, and very narrowly escaped falling in with a body of horse, 
which bad been detached from the duke’s left, were advancing with an in- 
credible rapidity picking up stragglers, and, as they gave no quarter, le- 
velling them with the ground, The greater numbers of the army were 
already out of danger, the flight having been so precipitate. We got 
upon a rising ground, where we turned around and made a general balt. 

he scene was indeed tremendous. Never was so total a rout,a more 
thorough discomfiture of an army. The adjacent country was, in 4 man- 
ner, covered with its ruins. The whole was over in about twenty-five 
minutes. The Prince at this moment had his cheeks bedewed with tears ; 
what must not his feeling heart have suffered !’’ 


Here the autobiographical fragment abruptly ends. Strange's bank- 
notes, payable at the Restoration, went to Gurberland’s treasury-chest ; 
nor could he ever obtain i of these curious early productions. 
It is aro that the artist was amongst the cavalry who escorted Prince 
Charles to the ford of Falie, onthe Nairn. Of bis subsequent adventures, 
no record remains, unless it be the anecdote, that riding along the sea- 
shore, a ball from one of the king’s cruisers bent the sword in his hand. 
After skulking for some time in the Highlands, he made bis way to Edin- 
burgh, where he supported himself in concealment by making small draw- 
ings, which his friends contrived to dispose of for him at a guinea each. 
Amongst these was a face which he had painted for his dear Isabella, and 
parted with with a sad heart to the Earl of Wemyss, who, in after-days, 
paid him the questionable compliment of refusing an offer for its redemp- 
tion. In these days of danger, it is seid that he was saved from capture 
vy the ready wit of his betrothed, who dropped over him the ample folds 

her hooped gown. The life-guardsman was hardly safe in his sanctuary 
before the soldiers, in pursuit of him, burst into the room ; but the fair 
Jacobite sate singing over her needlework with such calm and unfaltering 
self possession, that their suspicions were disarmed, and their researches 
effectually misdirected.* ; 

soon afterwards resigned to Miss Lumisden the liberty which 
her pe t had protected. They were privately married, according to 
the ritual of the English Church, to which, as Jacobites, they belonged, 
early in 1747. This course was forced on them by the obstinate and not 
very unreasonable objections entertained to the match by the bride’s fa- 
ther, who saw little chance of decent livelihood being secured to his 
daughter by a mere Jacobite pencil. She continued to live with her pa- 
rents until October, when she removed to a hambler home of her own, and 
contributed, by her needle and spinning-wheel, to the modest expenses of 
their household. Strange soon afterwards went to London, no doubt in 
pursuit of employment ; the act of grace, passed in June, 1747, having 
relieved him from the fear of further molestation at the hands of the law. 
Returning to Edinburgh in March, 1748, be found himself a fa:her, his 
wife having borne him a daughter in his absence. 

His works since the rebellion had consisted chiefly of portraits and 
prints for books, nore of them possessing much merit, except the portrait 
of the witty Dr, Pitcairn, after Medina, which was engraved in a carefal 
and persevering manner in the style of Houbraken. Nor did he refuse 
commissions even for book plates. On of the most elaborate of these was 
done for Dr. Thomas Drummond, of Logiealmond, and represented the in- 
terior of a library, of which the goddess of day draws aside the curtain, 
with the motto, durora est apta musis, indicating the doctor’s practice 
of early rising. He also found a resource in painting miniature portraits 
ef the exiled royal family and the Jacobite leaders for their adherents and 
friends. Resolving to adopt this branch of art as his profession, and not 
finding in Edinburgh either the employment or the means of improve- 
ment which he desired, he n took leave of his wife at the end of sum- 
mer, and went to Rouen in their pursuit. She soon afterwards removed 
inte “a pretty genteel house at the Cross ; a third story ; and an easy- 
sealed stair ; and,” continues the lively and hopeful tenant, “I design to 
make more than the rent of my fine ~~ windows at the Restoration, 
though it is fourteen pounds and a crown.” 

Strange chose Rouen as the scene of his labours, pagtly because it was 
the _—— chosen for their exile by a number of his companions in the re- 
bel His brother-in-law, Andrew Lumisden, was there, and Sir Stuart 
Threipland, aud Hamilton of Ban , the poet of the ‘‘ Dowie dens of 
Yarrow.” They were very e with each other, very loyal to their 
prince, and very poor. From dreams of political reaction in England, 
which never happened, and of foreign assistance in their plots, which was 
never given, they gradually turned to seeking positions in the French 
army, which were sparingly accorded, or schemes of trade in their land 
of exile, which waat of capital usualiy nipped in the bud. Books and 
news, and especially remittances, from home were eagerly looked for, 
and not unfrequently looked for in vain. The despondency which gra- 
dually crept over the poor outcasts, sick of deferrad hope, was humour- 
ously described by Hamilton of Bangour, who composed what he called 
a litany, which began thus :—“ I will arise and go unto George, and will 
say unto him, George, I have rebelled against thee, and am no more wor- 
thy to be called thy subject ; make me as one of thy hired Englishmen.” 
Strange who acted more in the spirit of this prayer than any of his com- 
By Dene meanwhile went to a Government school of design presided over 

Descamps, and took lessons in drawing. Descamps was an artist whose 
name is chiefly remembered for his Lives of the Flemish Painters aud 
his artistic tour in Flanders. Diderot hearing that he was about to pub- 
lish this book, said, sarcastically, “‘ God grant you may do better in lite- 
rature than painting.”” Except Michael Angelo himself, we can recollect 
no professional artist who has used both pen and pencil with success. 
From Vasari downwards, painters, who could or did write, have never, as 
painters, risen above mediocrity. The sister-arts refuse to marfy them- 
selves upon Mormonite conditions. Descamps was no exception to this 
rule ; but, perhaps, the neat portraits and illustrations are the best parts 
of his books. They bear a strong resemblance in style and handling to 
the early works of Strange—who carried off the first prize for drawing 
in Descamps’ school ; and while studying under his instruction, deter- 
mined to make the burin the weapon wherewith to carve his way to fame 
and fortune. Desirous of further improvement, he removed, in the sum- 
mer of 1749, to Paris, and the school of Jacques Philippe Le Bas. That 
engraver was then at the height of his reputation, both as an artist, and 
as a popular and successful instructor in his craft. It was under his eye 
that Strange was initiated into the mysteries of the dry-point or needle, 
@n instrument which he afterwards greatly improved, and used with a 
brilliancy and effect rarely achieved. Trained in the classical school of 
Audran, Le Bas had been ied by his own good taste to the careful study 
of Rembrandt, and worked much with the needle, by which the Dutch- 
man’s miracies had been wrought. A few small works display the grace 
and tacility with which he also used the pencil ; and the five hundred 
~~ which bear his name show him to have been amongst the most di- 

t and prolific of the engravers in France. Every kind of composi- 
tion, by all the popular artists, has been reproduced by bis burin; but 
Teniers was the painter whem he chiefly loved ; and he rendered the 
flowing fasile touch and delicate silvery tones of that master with a truth 
and felicity which leave nothing to be desired. 

With Le Bas, Strange remained for upwards of a year, and greatly im- 
proved in that busy atelier his skill in using the tools which he had 
adopted, and in the gulleries of Paris his taste and knowledge of art. 
To this period of his life belong a neat oblong vignette, called the “ Death 
of the Sing," two etchings of an artist’s studio, and a very pretty land- 
scape, with naked boys swinging ona fallen tree. Le Bas was so much 
pleased with his performances, that be offered him employment on a se- 
ries of prints after Boucher. Bat Strange, who had already felt within 

irations towards the great old masters, declining to become the 
multiplier of the meretricious compositions of the Lely of the Parc 
aux cerfs. By way of practice, and not altogether to neglect the taste 
of Paris, and the chance of sale, he engraved a Cupid, by Vanloo, and the 
“ Return from Market,”” by Wouvermans—the first considerable works 
executed on his own account. The pictures, then in the cabinet of M. 
Le Noir, have since been thought worthy, perhaps on account of the po- 
polarity which these engravings obtained tor them, of piaces in the Royal 
lery at Dresden. Each print was published at the modest price of 
halfa-crown. They attracted considerable attention, and Strange has 
» that the public could hardly be induced to believe that works 





* Nollekens and His Tmes. By J.T.Smith. 2 vols., London, 1829, ii. p. 245. 
The story was told to Mr. Smith by Richard Cooper, son of Strange’s master. 
who fell into the error of saying, that it was the first time Miss Lumisden bad 

Mr. Dennistoun assures us, that she was protecting him from 


80 Tae in charaster and treatment tal been executed by the same 
burin. 
He returued to London in 1750, and settled in Parliamennt-street, 
where he was joined by Mrs. Strange and her little girl. To bis profession 
as an engraver he added the business of a dealer in priats, which soon 
became, for the time, lucrative and extensive. By his brother-in-law, 
Lumisden, a man of fine taste, who was now at Rome in attendance on 
the Chevalier St. George, he was supplied with the best productions of 
the old Italian schools, and with the works, as they appeared, of Frey and 
Piranesi. For some years he was at intervals employed in the execution 
and superintendence of the plates for a magnificent work on the Gravid 
Uterus, of bis friend and countryman William Hunter. A Magdalene 
and Cleopatra, after Guido, afforded him more congenial occupation, and 
an opportunity of bringing himself under the notice of the court. One 
of the original pictures belonging to the Princess of Wales, and the print 
and its companion (Strange always iseued works in pairs) were there- 
fore not improperly dedicated by the ex-guardsman of Prince Charles to 
the daughter-in-law of King George. The dedications bore no fruit; 
but the engravings produced an abundant harvest. The English public 
bought them eagerly at four shilliugs a-piece ; and Mengs and the Roman 
virtuosi praised them in words of the higest eulogy, all ending in issimo. 
Lumisden, cool and cautious Scot as he was, assured his brother-in-law 
that “‘ no engraver in Italy came near him.”’ “ Liberality and Modesty ” 
after Guido, and “ Apollo rewarding Merit and punishing Arrogauce,” 
after Andrea Sacchi, were his next works, and were issued at the ia- 
creased price of seven-and-sixpence each. In 1754 he removed his rapidly 
increasing business to Henrietta-street, Covent Garden, where several of 
his children were born and died. In 1756-7, Mrs. Strange was in Edin- 
burgh for nearly a year, winding up the affairs of her lately deceased 
parents. Prints from Pietro da Cortona and Salvator Rosa continued to 
uphold and extend the engraver’s fame ; and the three children of Charles 
I., by Vandyck, then at Kensington Palace, and now at Windsor, was 
also highly popular, appealing to Jacobite predilections for the exiled 
Stuarts, and to the English fondness for a painter who is considered al- 
most as an Englishman. 
Towards 1758, Strange had begun to plan the gratification of a long- 
cherished desire to visit Italy. He announced this work and intention to 
the public in a somewhat magniloquent prospectus contributed by Lumis- 
den, of some prints by the profits of which he hoped to defray the cost 
of his journey. And obstacle unexpectly intervened, which somewhat 
clouded his professional prospects, and interfered with the future current 
and comfort of his life. In 1758, Allan Ramsay was painting full-length 
portraits of the Prince of Wales, afterwards George IIL., and his favourite, 
Lord Bute ; and he hinted to Strange that it would be agreeable to those 
great personages if he would undertake to engrave one or both of the 
pictures. Looking upon the suggestion as made solely by Ramsay, Strange, 
after some deliberation, declined to adopt it, saying that he was uawil- 
ling to give up his plan of Italian study. His refusal evidently disap- 
pointed the painter, who, however, allowed the matter to drop. About 
a fortnight later, Chambers the architect brought to Strange a message 
from the prince, desiring him to lay aside other work, and engrave the 
— at the price of one hundred guineas, with the advantage of his 
oyal Highness’s patronage of the prints when published. That this re- 
muneration was not only inadequate, but extremely shabby, is sufficiently 
proved by the price afterwards paid to Ryland for the same work, £800, 
besides £105 for his drawings and the copyright. Strange therefore again 
declined the proposal, assigning as a reason the plan of travel he had 
framed ; and he was afterwards told by Chambers that the prince was 
perfectly satisfied with his excuse. Nevertheless, Ramsay went about 
saying, on the authority of Lord-Bute, that his Royal Highness was so 
much offended by Strange’s refusal, that he could not bear to hear his 
name mentioned. 
This language was, of course, reported to Strange, with the supple- 
mentary sting, that his Jacobite principles were the real cause why he 
would not engrave the Georgian heir-apparent ; and it was moreover 
whispered that Lord Bute had said, “ This isa thing we are determined 
never to forgive.” He at once wrote to Lord Bute, indignantly denying 
the rumoured charge, and professing his gratitude to the royal family for 
favours already received, fayours which do not appear to be extended be- 
yond permission to engrave certain pictures, and his sense of his lord- 
ship’s protection, a protection which seems to have consisted in accepting 
without a word of acknowledgment, impressions of some of his works. 
He also entered into an angry and lengthened correspondence with Ram- 
say. The peer made n6 answer, being of opinion, either that the matter 
was beneath his notice, or that an affront had really been put upon his 
royal master’s blooming countenance, and upon his own celebrated legs. 
The painter, on the other hand, was prolix, evasive, and somewhat con- 
temptuous in his reply. He denied baving cast any imputation on 
Strange’s loyalty ; but he maintained that he had committed an error in 
declining the Prince’s commission: and his letters were on the whole so 
unsatisfactory, or rather so exasperating, that the engraver at last told 
him, that after “ weighing his answers with some positive information 
received from another quarter, he was sorry he had ever thought him his 
friend, and must, for his own safety, have no connexion with him for the 
future.” This angry feeling was so little mollified by time, that writing 
an account of the affair toa friend, about a year after, Strange twice 
spoke of Ramsay as “ that scoundrel.”” The exact rights of the affair it 
is neither easy nor worth while todetermine. But the disputants entered 
on the matter predisposed to enmity. Ramsay had lately returned from 
Rome, where, fearing to mar his professional prospects at St. James’s by 
appearing to have any relations with the poor exiles from St. Germain’s, 
he had repelled. with unnecessary coldness, the advances of his old friend, 
Lumisden. During two years’ residence there, these companions in youth 
had hardly met or conversed. Lumisden naturally commented on this 
conduct in his letters to Strange ; and Strange, knowing that Ramsay 
had behaved like a cold and selfish man of the world to his brother-in- 
aa a hastily, perhaps, concluded that he had acted like a scoundrel to 
imself. 
This unpleasant incident probably hastened Strange’s departure from 
England. An increasing family forbade his wife to accompany him. He 
set out in June, 1760, and after spending two months in Paris, reached 
Florence in the autumn. Sir Horace Mann, to whom he was recommend- 
ed by Horace Walpole, received him with great cordiality ; his name was 
already known to the artists and amateurs ; “ he was plagued,” he writes, 
“ with visits with which he could have dispensed ; and ‘“‘ he even found 
himself remarkable enough to be pointed out in the streets.’ With his 
usual industry, he hastened to the Pitti palace, and sat down before the 
Madonna della Sedia, of which he executed a drawing, and of which the 
Roman artists expressed the highest admiration. At Rome he spent the 
rest of the winter with Lumisden, working hard at drawings from Dome- 
nichino, Guido, Titian, and Rafael. Prince Rezzonico, the nephew of 
Clement XIII., obtained leave for him to erect scaffoldings where he 
pleased in the Vatican, a great and unusual favour. Lumisden’s letters 
to his sister, “ Bella,” are filled with good tidings, of honours heaped on 
“her dear Robie,” and of the progress of drawings “ which are to asto- 
nish Britain as they do Rome.” Eight months were devoted to similar 
labours and triumphsat Naples ; and Florence, Bologna, and Parma were 
likewise revisited, and visited with equal profit and distinction. The 
academies of the three last cities enrolled Strange among their members : 
and be was also received into that of St. Luke at Rome, and became on 
that occasion the theme of an eulogistic discourse by Piranesi. Duriog 
his residence in Italy, he was much in society, both English and foreign ; 
and received from the house of Stuart the kindness which it seldom failed. 
in the lowest state of its fallen fortunes, to bestow upon those who had 
at home adhered to its cause. The titular king’s health was now declin- 
ing, and he lived in strict seclusion in the Muti palace, served, after the 
royal forms which had been carried from St. James’s to St. Germain’s, by 
a few faithful servants, of whom Lumisden was one of the most sagacious 
and efficient. With the good Cardinal of York, Strange had frequent in- 
terviews, and found his influence ever at his disposal, to facilitate access 
to those galleries and churches which were more jealously guarded than 
Was the wont of Italy. After an absence of four years, during which the 
burin had been wholly laid aside for the pencil, the diligent artist return- 
ed to England, with portfolios stored with a greater number of elaborate 
drawings of the finest pictures in Europe, than a life of continuous indus- 
try would have enabled him to transfer to copper. 

The winter of 1764-5 was passed by Strange in Paris, where he was 
occupied in engraving the figures of Justice and Meekness, from his 
drawings of Rafael’s frescoes in the Hall of Constantine. While thus 
employed, the French Royal Academy of Painting and Sculpture elected 
bim a member, and he was the first British subject upon whom this ho- 
nour was conferred. Returning to London to publish his prints, he had 
the mortification to find that his foreign distinctions, instead of procuring 
him a welcome at home, had only made him a more conspicuous mark 
for the arrows of envy. Artists and critics were in those days, perhaps 
still are, a race too ready to rush, according to Madame de Stael’s mot, 
“ auz secours des vainqueurs” They now seemed to hasten with one 
accord to revenge upon a laborious and successful brother the ancient 
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grudge of the prince and his favourite, Bute, whose helpless positions, as 
king, and prime favourite, who had very lately been prime-minister, 





naturally appealed to the aid of the generous. Justice and Meekness no 
sooner appeared than they became the object of newspaper malignity and 
abuse, The Society of Artists had lately obtained a royal charter of in- 
corporation, and Strange resolved to send some of his drawings to its 
exhibition. Selecting a copy of Guido’s Magdalene for this purpose, he 
was told that, as a coloured drawing, it could not be received with due 
regard toa recent rule. which, it was strongly rumoured, had been adopted 
with the special aim of excluding his productions. A Head, after Guer- 
cino, in chalks, was accepted, but was bung so high as to be almost cut 
of sight. Subsequent exhibitions received, in spite of the rule alleged 
against Strange, coloured drawings by his rival, Bartolozzi. That he 
keenly felt these slights is proved by his letter to Lord Bute—not printed, 
however, for several years afterwards—in which be contrasted the treat- 
ment he had met with at home with the honours which bad been paid him 
at Paris. There, he said, his drawings had been praised by the first 
draughtsmen in Europe, and had been left for a week iu the academy, at 
the special request of its chiefs, for the benefit, as they pleaded, of the 
students and the public. But the very justice of his complaints probably 
stimulated the malice of the enemies of whom he complained. 

When the Society of Artists split into two factions, and the more adroit 
and worldly-wise of these factions became, in 1768, the Royal Academy, 
he adhered to the remnant of the old body. The new institution took the 
impolitic revenge of passing a law in spite of the protest of Benjamin 
West, which excluded engravers from participation in its honours and 
advantages. It nevertheless elected Bartolozzi, thinly disguising the 
partiality by making him conform to the rule of presenting a picture, in 
order that he might take his place amongst the painter-academicians. 
Strange retaliated in a pamphlet, eutitled 4n Inquiry into the Esta- 
blishment of the Royal Academy, in which he exposed, with considera 
ble force and skill, the jobbing and intrigues out of which it arose, and 
charged its leading members with “ illiberal treatment, meanness, impo- 
sition, and falsehood,” of which the speedy modification of their own 
rules, and the admission of engravers to the degree of associate, almost 
convicted them. But although he had the best of the argument, the con- 
test embittered his life in London, and rendered him glad to pursue his 
vocation in Paris for several months during several consecutive years. 

While iu Italy and France, he bad formed a considerable collection of 
pictures by the old masters. At first he had bought, he says, “ only such 
works as he thought he would like to engrave ;” but he soon found, like 
other coilectors, that ‘ the possession of one picture only raised a stronger 
desire of possessing another.’ Having disposed to good advantage of a 
considerable number of his drawings to Sir Lawrence Dundas—whose de- 
scendant, Lord Zetland, still preserves them on the walls of bis house in 
Arlington-street—he determined to bring his ancient pictures also to mar- 
ket. Hiring a room, he exhibited them to the public, which was admitted 
by the purchase of a catalogue carefully drawn up, with critical notices 
by the owner, and bearing on its title-page his name, with an imposing 
array of academical distinctions. The exhibition remained open during 
the seasons of 1769, 1770, and 1771, and was terminated in the latter year 
by an auction, so profitable in its results that Strange, in subsequent 
years, several times repeated the speculation To be concluded next 
week, 





FRENCH LOVE. 


I have seen a French lover. I have even watched the process of French 
love-making, and traced the course of au affaire from its birth to its 
decay. Which thing bath not been given to every Anglo-Saxon. It 
was a curious study ; almost worth a woman’s heart-ache to master. 
So at least I, not being the sufferer, felt during this psychological expe- 
rience. Harriet was probably of a different opinion ; for few like to 
learn pathology by their own ailments, or tostudy human nature by their 
own sufferings. 

A French love affair is the most scientific matter in the world. It can 
be reduced to as positive rules as an Aristotelian drama, and follows as 
certain a course of progressive development as an historical essay or a 
three-volumed novel. it has a beginning, a middie, and an end, all dis- 
tinctly planned and foreseen ; and combinations of feelings and circum- 
stances are provisionally arranged and deliberately * played for,” as if a 
love affair were a game of chess, where all was science and nothing 
ebance. Consequently it is not impulsive in its action, like a Spanish, or 
even an English, matter of the kind; it is purely mathematical, and re- 
quires as keen an intellect to manage properly as the conduct ofan army 
or the leadership of a party. 

No French lover who understands what he is about is precipitate. He 
is as deliberate and cautious in love as he is passionate and inconsequen- 
tial ia politics. The man who would organise a revolution because he 
disapproved of the court liveries, would spend months in planning the 
surprise of certain minute evidences of interest which an Anglo-Saxon 
would demand bluntly in a few days, and think very little of when ob- 
tained. A faded rose, a crumpled ribbon, exalts a Frenchman into the 
highest realms of bliss. To see him with such a token in bis possession, 
one would believe that he had attaiged the extreme point of human hap- 
piness, and that nothing now was left to fate or the fature. And it is so. 
His opening has given him the game. An Englishman would neither 
feel such security nor show such rapture if all the preliminaries had been 
signed, and mammas and aunts were “agreeable ;”’ for we are generally 
chary of our emotional expressions, and few of us think love sufficient 
cause for madness. 

A Frenchman’s love will live on food as unsubstantial as the cameleon’s. 
The colour of his lady’s hair will keep it in good condition for a month ; 
the perfume she affects, the turn of her lip, the pink nail with its half 
moon, the delicate finger, her smile, and the little foot so neat and 
shapely—nay, even the ribbons she prefers, her shawl, and her bonnet— 
will be as robust diet as it will need in the earlier days of its existence. 
You will never meet a French lover among the educated classes, who 
has not made an artistic study of his mistress, and who does not kaow 
every line of her face, and every change of her countenance. He would 
be only a bungling journeyman else, incapable of all the fiae work of bis 
profession. But this gives a certain poetic charm to a woman’s inter- 
course with him, which few fail to appreciate ; appealing as it does to 
that vague sentiment which all women possess, and the want of which 
they so sadly complain of in men of business and of actual life. Thus 
then the first step in French love making is artistic admiration, the pro- 
found knowledge of every personal peculiarity sliding into the respectful 
adoration of a devotee, and the spiritual appreciation of a poet. It isa 
long slow step, but sure and irremovable. Every day sees the smallest 
possible advance ia his suit; but every day is an advance. As nothing 
is left to chance, the progress of each week is mapped out months ago ; 
and what he will bave dared, and what obtained, by such and such a 
time, is as definitely arranged as the manceuvres of a squadron. He sel- 
dom deceives himself ; and seldomer fails by undue familiarity. His 
lady-love is a saint that he worships Chinese fashion—kneeling, but ever 
advancing nearer to her shrine; the means of humility giving him the 
end of success. He instalsher like a goddess that he may reverence while 
conquering. He makes her feel that to understand her aright is his bus7- 
ness ; that he has not a thought nor a wish distinct from her ; that ber hap- 
piness is the one unfailing endeavour of his life; her love the one adored 
hope of his heart. Absent, his every thought belongs to her ; present, his 
whole being is merged and fused into hers. He becomes her own best inter- 
preter to herself ; for these lovers are wonderful readers of character— with 
perceptive faculties almost like clairvoyance. Nota glance but he reads 
and replies to; not a smile but has its meaning, such as she herself per- 
baps did not half understand ; not a word but receives its amplification 
and the revealing of its mysterious import. He impresses on her that he 
reads the hidden secrets of her heart and brain, and that, to be under- 
stood in half her beauty, she must be interpreted by him. And, as no 
woman lives on this earth who, at some time of her life, does not think 
herself (if she thinks at all), misundetstood and unappreciated as no 
woman was before her, tbis peculiar tact and power of the French lover 
geuerally carries all before him. For it is so sweet to be understood, and 
yet idealised—to have all that is best in her magnified and exalted, and 
to see herself in a mirror that blots out all defects and heightens all 
beauties. It is so delicious to hear those dumb inarticulate thoughts of 
ours, struggling confusedly within our brains, brought forth and set io 
due shape and order by one who makes himself the hierophant of the mys- 
teries of our being ; who interprets us 80 as to make us almost a new 
creation. Talk of flattery! Our coarse personal compliments deserve a3 
little to be called so by the side of this supreme essence of flattery, a8 a0 
Irish stew to be called cookery by the side of the carte of the Maison 
Dorée. No flattery can equal ia subtile potency that which takes the 
torm of spiritual interpretation—which reveals to us a new self superior 
in beauty and goodness to that outer husk which the uninitiated only see 
—which heightens, glorifies, idealises, yet preserves our individuality, 
and which makes us our own embodiment of the beautiful and the good. 
This is French flattery. It is commendable for its wisdom and ingenuity, 
to say the least of it. : 

To exalt his mistress in her own eyes, yet ever to hold himself higher 
than she—a hero humbling his strength before beauty—this is the first 
great success on the French chessboard. Pride in her lover, pleased 
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the soul of woman om lure her to 
wn sacri bondage : | 
ger me nerole love and spiritual devotion have been carried whos | 
their sufficient limit, and when monotony would soon begio to take the | 
lace of constancy, the French lover advances another step. He 
pleasures in place of spiritualities. 
an— : | 
Prdiniére, or flowers in pots. On New Year’s day his expenditure —_ 
be magnificent: not forgetting the servants; above all the femme de | 
chambre, if he wishes to be considered comme il faut, and un vrai Mon- 
sieur. For servants have vast influence in France. Gifts are necersities 
in French love-making : remember this my brother Englishmen, ye who 
would attempt Gallic successes, and who would hear yourselves called 
gentils and charmaats, by Gallic lips: make presents above all things, 
aad begin with bouquets and bonbons, Then come gaieties. Theatres, 
balls, cafés, petit soupers, and petit coupés, all in due order and succes- 
sion :-also in due proportion to the rank of the contracting parties ; for a 
marquise and a grisette would be wooed differently of course. And now 
the divinity so respectfully idolised, begins the life of a queen dowered 
with gaiety and gladness. To the time of spiritual adoration succeeds 
that of social endowment. Every pleasure within his reach the French 
lover showers on bis mistrese. And all are gay and sparkling pleasures; 
nothing heavy or gross. A day dowo among the stately trees of Saint 
Germain, or between the leafy walls of Versailles, is a day of unmingled 
happioess to both ; though they do nothing but sit so well dressed under 
the shade for hours together—in full view of the monde—he smoking a 
cigar, and she embroidering a collar ; talking sentiment and love. And 
a fauteuil de balcon, or a piace in the baignoires beneath, where the lady 
receives a bouquet or acien, either in the dark box, or out in the foyer 
with the world, makes a pleasure rivalling that of children for freshness 
and intensity. Aud we may add innocence. Then, they love the hippo- 
drome, and the Jardin des Plantes, the Jardin d’hiver, and the Tuileries 
and the Luxembourg; and they drive out into the wood, and walk 
through its alleys, bidding the carriage wait or follow them; and they 
dine at those charming restaurants among the trees of the Champs Ely- 
sées, or in the Bois itself at a certain famous place which all the world 
knows ; and they hear music and see bright dresses, and eat good things, 
and feel the sunshine, and believe that their lives are to be forever after 
as bright and happy as the scene around them, and are sceptic as to all 
future suffering in any shape. In fact, French love in its second stage, 
means pleasure. ; 

This, then, is the middle stage of a French love affair. In the begin- 
ning the unknown and the mute found a revealer and an interpreter, and 
the femme incomprise was understood “ for the first time in her life.” In 
the second stage, the femme ennuyée, desolée, triste, was amused ; and 
smiles and gaieties sprang up beneath her lover’s hand as flowers beneath 
the footsteps of a god. The sun has risen to his zenith. The next changes 
will be decline ; the setting ; and then night. 

The third. Ab! the gray that will mingle with the shining locks of 
youth !—the autuma that must come after the springtide promise and the 
summer gladaess !—the waning moon that will turn into darkness—the 
fading French love that cannot learn friendship, and so attain a second 
growth, another youth. The third: the term of doubt, of suspicion, of 
jealousy, of dictation, of quarrellings, of weariness, of hatred, of separa- 
tion ; yes, this third term comes too, inevitable as storms after tropical 
beat ; and then the game is played out, the drama is acted to its end, the 
idol is displaced, the queen dethroned, and, after a few hours of tears and 
a few days of grief, the— 

Hearts so lately mingled, seem 
‘Like broken clouds—or as the stream, 
Which smiling left the mountain’s brow, 
As though its waters ne’er should sever ; 
Yet ere it reach the plain below, 
Breaks into floods that part for ever. 

The fused individualities separate; the joined lives break asunder, 
like one of Prince Rupert’s drops ; each goes on a separate way ; each 
finds new hicropbants and new divinities ; and so the ball of life and love 
is kept up with other players—but the same marker. What a pity it is 
that the third term should ever come! 

Now, Euglishwomen do not understand this kind of love-making ; we 
have no national equivalent for it, even among the most inconsiderate 
of our flirting, charming, bewitching coquettes. I cannot say it is a na- 
tional loss to be filled up. 

The worst characteristic of a French lover is his suspiciousness. It is 
the worst characteristic of French society generally. Profound ineradi- 
cable scepticism is the plague-spot, the festering sore of the modern 
French mind. That no man is honest, and no woman faithful, are the 
Alpha and Omega of the popular creed ; to believe that his trusted friend 
will betray him for self-interest, his wife deceive him for the most paltry 
pleasures, that the man who offers him a service does so for some sinister 
motive, and that the caresses of his betrothed hide some fault planned or 
committed ; to believe that he lives in the midst of snares and enemies, 
and that he must trust to his intellect alone to help him out of them— 
this is the creed of the modern Frenchman, and this he calls wisdom aad 
knowledge of the world. 

His suspicion knows no limit, and no rest. A bouquet which he has 
not given, a soirée to which he is not invited, friends that he does not 
know ; even a new gown or a new mode of dressing the hair—are all in- 
dications that the lady is betraying him, and that he must bend his mind 
and tax all bis faculties to “ find her out.’? He is never unconvinced ; 
for, even if he “‘ finds out’’ nothing, he says only that he has been 
tricked, and that Madame is more skilful than himself; more artful he 
says, if very angry. French women are generally submissive to this 
kind of thing. They are marvellously patient and forbeariog, those 
gay little creatures ; and they expostulate and gesticulate, and affirm 
and disclaim with a volubility and a grace and an earnestness that few 
men can resist. So the storms blow over; and Madame (for all that has 
been written refers chiefly to widows), Madame only shrugs her shoulders, 
and laughs, and says, “‘ Mon Dieu, quel homme!” as she dries her eyes 
and settles her smooth bands of glossy hair. But, they don’t much mind, 
they say, and would rather have a French lover—with all his fire and 
fury and jealousy and suspicion, with whom they can have a dramatic 
scene, and then a poetic reconciliation—than a stiff sombre Anglais, cet 
homme sevére, who takes up his hat, and wishes them good day, and 
won’t be brought to hear reasom any how. An Englishman is the horror 
of most French women. 

And Frenchmen too, they have the same horror of English pride and in- 
dependence.in Eaglishwomen. They almost all say that they would ra- 
ther be deceived with smiles, than treated with the coldness, the pride, 
the disdain, the iron wilfulness of a faithful Englishwoman. They can- 
not understand it. It isa new experience, and they don’t admire it. 
Anything but this: Italian revenge, Spanish passion, and Frencn incon- 
stancy, all rather than the cold severity and marble pride of Englishwo- 
men. Itisariddie to them. It is long before they can be brought to 
understand it, and longer still before they will accept the position—une 
peu basse, they say—that our women assign them. There is generally 
terrible confusion between French and English lovers at the first, and very 
seldom any real union of heart and life even if they marry; unless the 
wife has been so long abroad as to lose her nationality, and to adopt fo- 
reign feelings. 

Another peculiarity among the French is their strictness with the un- 
Married women, They cannot understand the liberty of our young la- 
dies, It isa crime in their eyes—a premium for immorality. A*French 
flancée is never allowed a moment’s unrestricted intercourse with her 
lover. Perhaps she sees him only once or twice before her marriage— 
for marriage is a commercial affair in France; and so much a year with 
my daughter, is married to so much a year with your son : but it is the 
Marriage portion and the income that marry: the daughter and the son 
are merely accessories. Which makes it very easy for our unmarried wo- 
men to be totally misunderstood ia France—and sometimes painfully so. 
For liberty recognised among us as natural and proper, is there consi- 
dered dangerous and immoral. I knew an instance of this. 

in the corner yonder, just under that broad-leaved palm of the Jardin 
d’Hiver—are M. Auguste and Miss Harriet ; Mademoiselle Henriette as 
he calls her. Miss Harriet is about thirty, an orpban of good family, to- 
lerably well-looking, lady-like and rich. She is a little original, and 
Passes even in Euglaud for being eccentric and too independent. M. Au- 
wich the possessor of some five or six hundred a year (be is rich for a 

arisian) ; possessor too of certain small properties beside. They met 
by accident: they were travelling together from Avignon, and they first 
met at Vaucluse, by the Fountain. An acquaintance sprang up between 

mM: very naturally : which left them mutually pleased with each other. 

It was an adventure ; and, Miss Harriet being an impulsive lady on the 
bie ig of her wane, liked adventures, Ali Eoglishwomen do. 

- Auguste received permission to visit her. They both adroitly gave 

each other such proofs of their mutual respectability as took off all that 

might have been equivocal in their acquaintance. M. Auguste was ra- 


light—what more can 


broughs to fice—to the place of her own 
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the realisation of all M. Auguste’s dreams of female perfection : compli- 
ments paid with the profoundest reverence, but with an exaltation of 
feeling that bewildered poor Harriet. A neglected daughter, shut up in 
a remote country village in the west of England, her independence only 
when her first youth bad fled—it was no wonder that these new and 


love, and which she herself mistook for the same. | 
Up toa certain point in their intercourse nothing could be more de- | 


and conversation completed the charm which his wonderful knowledge of | 
the human heart, and his good looks had begun ; and Harriet was despe- | 
rately in love—much to the edification of her maid, who watched that she | 
might take lessons. Flowers, gifts, pleasures of all kinds were showered 
fast and thick on the Eaglishwoman’s path, and perpetual sunshine was 
over her. Poor Mademoiselle Henriette in her weary past had never 
dreamed of such happiness. 

One day Harriet had bought a large bunch of lilies of the valley, and 
placed them in the vase from which she took M. Auguste’s last and now 
decidedly faded bouquet. These were very simple acts. No one would 
have thought them storm-seeds sown broadcast. M. Augustecalled. His 
eye glanced to the lilies before it saw the smiling face eager to greet him. 
His countenance changed ; his address was cool, constrained, and dis- 
tressingly polite. Harriet could not understand this; and, at first, was 
too timid to ask ; for she dreaded bad news of his own affairs or some ter- 
rible catastrophe. At last she did summon up courage enough. M. Au- 
guste smiled gloomily. He pointed to the vase and bit out a few words 
spitefully, in which Harriet distinguished “ un autre—prétendant—infa- 
me—scélérat—trahi—triché—adieu—-Madame.” Not very intelligible to 
the innocent Englishwoman, who did not see any infamy or treachery in 
a handful of lilies of the valley bought by herself for twelve sous at the 
Madeleine. After a time he condescended to be more explicit ; and then 
he expressed his conviction that another Monsieur—one of Mademoiselle’s 
milor friends doubtless—had given her this bouquet to replace his own— 
that his was not choice, not rich enough for Mademoiselle’s taste—he 
apologized for its poverty ; but he was only a poor. Frenchman with a 
heart—he must leave the meaas and the power to make Mademoiselle 
happy to her rich compatriots, with a gooddeal more. And then he ended 
by taking up his hat aud gloves and saying in a tragic voice, “ Adieu for 
ever!’ Ofcourse that storm blew over aud fine weather was restored ; 
but this was the beginning of long days of jealoasy as groundless and as 
worthless. Harriet bore upagainst them heroically. She was the essence 
of good temper to him, and soothed his waywardness and bore with his 
follies, until he himself confessed that her temper was wonderful, and that 
he tried it sorely. However he went too far once. He was in a bad hu- 
mour, and he forgot himself; and then the English pride woke up ; and 
she called him “ Monsieur,’ and bid him adieu tearlessly, and never so 





much as sighed when he closed the door, as she believed for ever. But 
he wrote to her after thie, and apologized for bis violence : (it was all be- 
cause she had walked in the Tuileries gardens with a certain relative of 
hers, who was too young and well-looking for M. Auguste’s taste; and as 
Frenchmen cannot understand the liberty of our unmarried women it was 
grand ground for a quarrel.) In his letter he besought a reconciliation 
wito her ; who was the life of his soul, andthe star of his fature: promis- 
ing better things, and the profoundest confidence in her integrity. So 
Harriet relented, and the wheel of love went round once more. But he 
never forgot, nor wholly forgave her passionate burst of English pride ; 
and he told her more than once that Frenchwomen were much more sub- 
missive, and that he did not approve of this Roman pride, this classic 
haughtiness, of the Englishwomen. So they quarrelled again, because he 
was impertinent and sarcastic. 

The third term had come, even to M. Auguste and Mademoiselle Hen- 
riette. 

Quarrels, still healed by love, but becoming daily more numerous and 
more fierce, and the love less powerful in the healing—doubts and suspi- 
cions for ever renewed and passionately resented—these were the dying 
throes of the affair, painful enough to witness. His pride was now wound- 


not forgive his want of trust. He was certain, she bad deceived him. 
Yes, Madame—deceived, betrayed, tricked him—the confiding French 
gentleman, the loyal man of honour! Which indignity Mademoiselle re- 
sented in real earnest. So the matter ended, and they parted really for 
ever. Which was the best thing both could have done, if they looked to 
happiness and peace. 

Yet M. Auguste was a fine fellow. Brilliant, generons, witty, kind, 
brave, romantic, and not harshly egotistical though extremely vain. He 
Was a pearl beyond price among his countrymen, and would have made 
any Frenchwoman living, the proudest and happiest of her sex. For, she 
would have yielded to his dictation, and bave managed his jealousy : she 
would have soothed him by flattery and amused him by her wit ; his sus- 
picion would not have fired her pride—she would have taken itasa thing 
of course, and perhaps have felt neglected if she had not seen it ; and his 
anger would have been turned aside by coaxing and submission. When 
in the wrong he would have been adroitly flattered into the right ; and so 
his own sensitive self-love would never have been wounded by an over 
hard or fierce integrity. Yield and flatter, and his wife would be supe- 
rior ; oppose and reason, and she would be a slave. 

Reflect on this, ye Englishwomen who travel in France, and who be- 
lieve in the perpetual sunshine of French love. It is the true and literal 
description of the general French mind in love matters; and ali who are 
not prepared to be suspected, watched and disbelieved as a matter of 
course, had best eschew the charms, even of flattery, gaiety, generosity, 
affectionate forethought, exquisite politeness, and such keenness of per- 
ception as seems to give an added sense, and to open a new world. 





WHERE ARE WE TO STOP? 


In the time of the Marquis of Worcester, the world had begun to stir 
and heave, as if preparing to awake from a long slumber. He observed 
the signs of a new energy, and saw dim and formless phantoms in the 
vista of the future. But his prophecies, though sufficiently remarkable, 
were obscure even to himself; and if he could now revisit the earth, he 
would be surprised to find his wildest dreams so poor and prosaic in 
comparison with the actual reality. 

Is it possible to pause for a moment in the midst of the whirl ia which 
we live, to inquire to what it all tends? Every day some new marvel 
appears, some new conquest is achieved. Race after race, the sylphs of 
the air, and the gnomes of the earth, are subjected to oursway. Now we 
triumph over the prestiges of the ocean, travelling across its bosom, with- 
out oar or sail, in the very eye of the storm ; again, we rush along the 
surface of the earth, with many times the utmost speed of a courser, tra- 
versing intersecting waters, overleaping chasme, and plunging through 
mountains ; next we seize the subtilest element of nature, fit to put a 
girdle round the earth, not in ten minutes, but in a single second, and 
compel it to fetch and carry our messages ; and anon we laugh to scorn 
even the laws of our physical being, and, calmly resigning ourselves to 
self-given slumbers, endure the most terrific operations of surgery, not 
only without pain, but without consciousness. The poets of the olden 
time were prophets of the present ; for the impossibilities they fancied of 
their preternatural heroes are hackneyed realities with us— 

——Be’t to fiy, 
To swim, to dive into the fire, to ride 
On the curled clouds— 
all these are but a few of the marvels of a few years ; and it is no wonder 
that the questiou is constantly asked—Where are we to stop? 

Some philosopbers have contended that the world is in a state of per- 
petual progress, and that generation after generation will become better, 
wiser, and happier, till maukind, in fact, are converted into genii. This 
is a very agreeable fancy, no doubt ; but it is so much opposed to the or- 
dinary analogies both of nature and history, that we can hardly afford it 
any other place than among the figments of poetry. The cycle, we fear, 
will continue to go round as in past ages, and the children of men, after 
attaining their pride of place, return into their original darkness. That 
this will be the fate of the material world, seems not unlikely from tke 
discoveries of geology ; for the series of revolutions which we thus know 
have taken place in the crust of the earth may be continued. On the 
contrary, imperfect as our vision is, we see clearly the process of change 
going on before our eyes ; and we are aware that, however slowly the 
event proceeds, we are at this moment in the midst of one of those geo- 
logical overturns which we are able to trace so distinctly in the memo- 
rials of former ages. A consciousness of this fact seems to have brooded 
over the world from the earliest times. A tradition of coming destruc- 
tion is met with in every language, and the theories of the learned con- 
firm the unreasoning belief of the vulgar. Some represent fire, and some 
water, as the destined agent ; and both are right, for these two agents 
have, at all epochs, been the revolutionisers of the globe. 

Mankind themselves have followed the law of inanimate nature. 





Vished at Mademoiselle’s condescension. She was truly charming ; her 
boudoir was delicious, Mademoiselle herself was perfectly idéale, and was 





States, one after another, bave risen, waxed, flourished, waned, and 
fallen ; and in our day the philosophical traveller is struck with wonder 


ed as well as hers : he could not forgive her strength of will, and she could’ 





and awe, to find the rude tribes of the desert wandering over localities in 
which the air once vibrated with the voice of mighty cities, and building 
unconsciously their hovels with the fragments of the temples and palaces 
of their ancestors. This process of change will in all probability still go 
on, but the means of its accomplishment will be different; because we 


offers strange devotions bewildered and unsettled her. A kind of startled gra- | are at present in another phase of existence, in which the old elementa of 
Flowers—even if comparatively a | titude, gratified vanity and personal admiration—for M. Auguste was ex- | decay are wanting. In former times, knowledge was confined to families 
winter bouquets at five francs, or more ; violets, bonbons, a | ceedingly handsome—made up together a feeling which the world calls andindividuals. The sciences were hidden in the temples, and their se- 


crets written in emblems understood only by the initiated. For this rea- 
son the massacre of the magi, after the fall of Smerdis, extinguished the 


| lightfal than M. Auguste. The refinement and spirituality of his tone light of philosopby in Egypt ; and at the present day we disinter, from 


the dust of the sacred Sauscrit, the formule even of manual trades 


aced 
| lost to the Indian people. But in our times the art of printing has p| 


everything on a new footing. The modern magi may go hence in a bod 
as soon as their work is doue, and we shall not miss them. With us indi- 
vidaals invent, discover, produce, distribute : but that is all. They can- 
not direct or confine the stream of knowledge they have originated. 
There is no law of entail, or any other kind of formal succession, in such 
property. The world at large is the heir of science ; the treasures of lite- 
rature are open to the meanest hind ; the village girl, as well as the prin- 
cess, is serenaded with the divinest strains of poetry, for even the courtly 
bards yield to the enforcement of the time— 


And tune to please a peasant’s ear, 
The harp a king had loved to hear. 


This is the grand distinction between the present and all former ages 
and without adverting to it, no reasonings on the destinies of mankind 
can make the smallest approximation to truth. 
The time for the winding-up of all things by the destruction of the world 
bas been frequently appointed by persons who, misinterpreting the figu- 
rative expressions of Scripture, imagined that they had stumbled upon 
the counsels of nature. But they do not seem to have ever adverted to 
the possibility of a graduai destruction, or of a series of local changes 
metamorphosing eventually the whole face of the globe. Jn like manner 
it is supposed that a moral revolution must necessarily be a sudden one ; 
and when we remark the miraculous progress of science within the time 
of the present generatiou, we are apt to think that its farthest limit must 
be at hand, and that in this sense the end of the world is indeed approach- 
ing. 
We might easily reply by pointing out what is to do, as an offset against 
what has been done. We might show that, in reality, we are at present 
only at the portals of the temple of knowledge, and that the light which 
dazzles the world is a mere coruscation playing in the vast gloom within. 
But we are not writing a scientific treatise. We are merely amusing our- 
selves with a popular idea; and it will be sufficient to show that there 
are other reasons for believing that the progress of mankind has been as 
yet only partial. 
The revolations of one wheel, however quick they may be, will not 
cause the chariot to advance if the other wheel be fixed fast in the slough. 
Naw it is the case with us, that on one side our wheel is locked. Phi 
sophical knowledge, to use a clearer metaphor, contends with moral igno- 
rance, and conquers without subduing, for the vast inert mass of its an- 
tagonist renders victory fruitless, Suppose that in this paper we noted 
the multifarious miracles of science that have become commonplaces with 
us, and that this article had the fortune to descend, and descend alone, 
to posterity ; what opinion would be formed from it of the present gene- 
ration? That it was the greatest, the wisest, the most intellectual, and 
the happiest of all preceding generations of mankind. This deduction 
would be necessary from the evidence, but it would be false in fact. The 
amount of ignorance, vice, and misery by which we are surrounded is 
appalling, and the splendours of science only serve to throw a more ter- 
rible light upon the scene. Science is not in itself progress. The know- 
ledge: which reared the Pyramids, by means of the brute power of 
_ | aimee who grovelled at their base, was of no advantage to man- 
ind. 

According to the dominant faith of Europe, the most generally en- 
lightened portion of the globe, the Almighty himself deseended upon the 
earth, and assuming the guise of a human being, laboured in person at 
the work of reform. Since that time, a period of between eighteen and 
nineteen hundred years has elapsed, and what progress has been made by 
mankind? The question is asked only with reference to the Christian 
world ; for in two quarters of the earth out of four, the tidings of salva- 
tion have as yet scarcely been heard at all. What progress? The reply 
comes to us not only from the prisons, and the bulks, and the gallows, 
but from the #treets and lanes of the city, and the hamlets and’ 
of the country. The cry comes from famine, vice, filth, and ignorance, 
and proclaims that the moral salvation of the Gospel, to say nothing of 
the religious, has been rejected. 

We are too proud of our science, and too regardless of its true uses in 
making men wiser and happier. This is proved not only generally by 
the co-existence of misery aud knowledge, but specially by the obstruc- 
tions that are threwn in the way of every question that has the public 
good for its object. If the business is to assist so far in preventing famine 
by making food cheap, a struggle of years has to be encountered with old 
prejudices and “ vested interests.” If it is to diminish crime, and open 
avenues to knowledge, by the extension of common education, a cry of 
hostility arises even from the most unexpected quarters: the a bc, the 
foundation of knowledge, is discovered to be dangerous in itself,and must 
by no means be taught unconditionally. If the affair is to meet, in a cer- 
tain state of preparation, an expected pestilence, the advent of which is 
certain, and near at band, there is no end to the opposition of sloth, igno- 
rance, and idiot presumption. 

Where are we tostop? Alas! let us first fairly begin to move. Be 
assured there is no chance of our speedily reaching that culminating 
poiat beyond which our progress must be downward. The present geolo- 
gical age of the world is only in itsiafancy. “The great nations of what 
men delight to call Antiquity passed along the earth like shadows, leav- 
ing hardly a mark upon its surface ; and those that still remain in the 
farther East—gazed upon by the modern world like spectres of the past 
—are crumbling away before our eyes. Ali things proclaim that the 
globe has reached a new epoch of its existence ; while its immense ex- 
pause of thinly-inbabited or entirely desert surface, as well as the lapse 
of ages and kingdoms without permanent results—without leaving any 
other memorial for mankind than a few tombs and ruins—prove that 
epoch to be in its earliest stage.”’* 

As yet, we are but litile advanced beyond these great nations of anti- 
quity, although we are for ever saved by the new and mighty agent, the 
Press, from sinking back, like them, into the first elements of society. 
Ours is a loftier, but not a happier fate ; for unless some new Luther arise 
to work out a social revolution, we seem destined to continue, perhaps 
for many ages, to exhibit in co-existence the highest scientific refinement 
and the deepest moral degradation. Where are we to stop? When the 
sluggish wheel is unclogged, and social begins to keep pace with pbysi- 
cal science, we will answer the question.— T'ait’s Edinburgh Magazine. 





THE SENTINEL. 


When General O’Hara was governor of Gibraltar, he was said to be 
perfectly crazy on matters of military discipline. He went so far as to 
have the shoes taken off his mule, on purpose that he might go night 
rounds and visit the guards in the most silent manner, without being 
heard until he was close upon the sentinel. 

As had been the long-established practice, O’Hara always attended the 
guard-mounting parade on the sands, at six or seven o’clock in the morn- 
ing ; and he took so much notice of the several guards that he could 
generally, during the remainder of the day, name them all. 

One day he was proceeding out of South Port in his carriage, when he 
passed an officer going into the town, and whom, at the instant, he re- 
membered as having passed in review before him that morning, as com- 
manding the south guard. Upon this the General immediately deter- 
mined on satisfying himself as to the fact, and so convict bim of the hein- 
ous crime of quitting bis guard: so he ordered the coachman to drive 
with speed to the south guard. Away they went, at the rate of ten to 
eleven miles per bour, along the saluting battery ; and in a short time 
the horses, out of wind and covered with lather, reached the south guard, 
a mile or more from the place where the General had passed the 
officer. At the usual distance, the running sentinel called the guard to 
“turn out,” which was obeyed with ali the alertness desirable; and the 
officer advancing, unobserved by the General, at a quick pace from near 
the carriage, drew his sword, then, opening his ranks, presented arms, 
and saluted in the best manner. 

At the sight of this officer every doubt had been removed. 

“ By Jave, it is himself!” thought the General, as he ordered him te 
turn io the guard and beckoned him to come up to the carriage. 

“ Pray, sir,” impatiently inquired O’Hara, “did not I see you but a 
very few minutes ago walking very deliberately into the town near South 
Port? 








* Ritchie’s “ British World in the East.” 
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“ Me, sir?” exclaimed the officer, pretending the greatest simplicity 
and extreme surprise at the question, “I am guard here, sir!” 

“Well, well—I kaow that ; you need not have pes ye me with that 

_ valuable piece of information. “Did I not, sir—I ask you again—did I 
not see you going into town asI came out by South Port?” his excel- 
lency said, raising his voice and his face reddening with anger at the 
offender’s attempt to conceal the fact by his evasive reply. f 

The officer. afer @ moment, in no way disconcerted, or showing any 

tom of timidity, looked the General full in the face, and then, with 
liteness, said : 

4 Wi your excellency have the goodness to state to me whether that 
question is put to me by his Excellency General O’Hara, Govenror of Gi- 
braltar, or from yourself in the papeere of a private gentleman?” 

The off-hand manner in which this question was put to O’Hara, struck 
the right chord ; and, after a few minutes’ hesitation, he replied, with a 
smile on his countenance : al ga 

“ Well, sir, as a private individual, I wish to obtain the information’ | 

“ Then, sir, I freely confess that you did meet me at the South Port! 

“ Well, sir, that is honest. Now, sir, I want to know how you could 
get here on foot as quickly as I did in my carriage, and that, too, with- 
out any discoverable fatigue? ” : 

“Sir, I shall conceal nothing from you in the private capacity you 
have selected. On meeting you I strongly suspected that you knew me, 
and when you stopped the carriage to to your coacbman J guessed 
your motives : so, feeling that my conjectures were correct, and I had no 
means of arriving at my guard at the same time as yourself, I got up be- 
hind ca the only means left me of securing that object!” — 

“ By Jove, sir,” exclaimed O’Hara, “I like your candour, and still 
more the dexterity and readiness you have displayed in extricating your- 
self from a position of the greatest danger, without which you would un- 
doubtedly have lost your commission. I admire a man who, when he 
gets into a scrape, can jump out of it at once. You must dine with me, 
sir, to-morrow!” giving him a most hearty shake of the hand. ‘“ But 
take care! You must never leave your guard again, or by Jove I'll 
break you!” 


MAN’S WHIMS AND WOMAN’S SELF-SACRIFICE. 


Sudden sorrow 
Seems to say thus—-some good thing comes to-morrow. 


One might have thought the picture had been studied, so graceful 
‘was that of the family group assembled on the portico of North Hall ; 
but it was a scene of every day: old Mr. Etherwood, full of the airs and 
whims of an obstinate valetudinarian, reclining in an immense chair, 
cushioned to the extreme of luxury, his dressing-gown of richly quilted 
damask folded round his stooping figure and attenuated limbs, and his 
long grey bair falling from beneath his velvet cap, and mingling with the 
transparent ruffles that covered his bosom. So also was the position of 
his gentle daughter Lucy—his only child—Aunt Lu she was called, to 

ish her from a younger inheritress of the name. She was kneeling 
at his side, a lovely, devoted-looking woman, and smoothing his fleecy 
white stockings, the work of her own fair hands, under his embroidered 
slippers, with as much tenderness as if his passive feet had been those of 
an infant. The remaining figure, however, presented a new aspect. This 
was the grandchild and niece—/itt/e Lucy still—for though nearly eigh- 
teen and well grown, the affected watchfulness of her aunt had so pre- 
served her girlish simplicity of character, and consequently of appear- 
ance, that she looked full two years younger. She stood leaning against 
a column and twisting in her fingers the fringed blossom of a passion- 
flower which festooned it ; and though her eyes were fixed upon the 
gilded wires of a bird-cage suspended among the vines, it was evident 
that neither the sparkling glances nor the coaxing twitter of its little in- 
mate attracted from her a single thought. 

The old gentleman had watched her anxiously for some minutes, and 
at length remarked : 

“ T have not seen you feed your bird this morning, Lucy!” 

“ No, grandpapa—but Aunt Lu did not forget it!” 

“ It is well that Aunt Lu thinks of every thing, or now that Clement 
Noel has gone there would be many things forgotton !”’ 

Lucy’s face glowed as brightly as the rose-coloured ribbon round her 
neck—which to her grandfather was very unaccountable, as he had spoken 
kindly and with perfect singleness of meaning; and after a pause he re- 


“Tam afraid you are not well, child! What isit ails you? You 
know how it worries me to see anything about me looking out of the 
usual way !” 

“ There is nothing the matter with me, sir—at least, Ihave only a little 
headache!’ A woman’s answer. 

“ Dear child, you can’t make me believe that : when people have head- 
aches they always complain—I never knew anybody that didn’t ; and you 
have not said a word about ft before! You know that my greatest earthly 
solicitude is about your health—yours and your aunt Lu’s; I am always 
trembling lest you should inherit some of my own distressing maladies? 
I feel confident that if your father had lived long enough he would have 
died of some of them! And now you look listless, your eyes are dull, 
and I have heard you sigh heavily a dozen of times. Have you any full- 
ness in the chest, any difficulty of breathing—particularly of nights ?” 
It would be a shocking thing if you should get the asthma !”’ 

“ Ob, dear no, grandpapa!”’ 

“Is your digestion good? Dou ever feel any nausea after eating, or any 
burning sensation here? Be always on your guard against dyspepsia— 
for it would make you miserable for life! You must be abstemious! I'll 
give you some of my bran bread for dinner, and you must always take 
tapioca, after this, tor your breakfast!” 

“ Indeed, grandpapa, it is juite unnecessary !”’ 

“ Or perhaps you have taken cold—young people are always so de- 
plorably careless! Have you any shooting pains in your limbs? Any 
burning and stiffuess about the ancles? Any aching in the toes? Any 


“ Any symptoms of gout, dear grandpapal Ob, no, no!” 

And Lucy’s languid face brightened tor an instant with the merriest of 
smiles, and her voice rang with a momentary laugh, which was echoed 
by her Aunt Lu. 

* Indeed I am quite well, and to prove it, E will go and get your hat 
and wrappings ready for your ride!” 

“ The foolish child can’t deceive me!” said Mr. Etherwood, who, after 
having studied symptoms for twenty years, had no want of confidence in 
his own sagacity ; * you must have noticed the change, daughter Lu— 
her pale face, her slow step, her low voice, her fits now of stupor, now 
of restlessness, her disincliation to her usual employments—if it is no- 
thing more, it must be an affection of the nerves! As I am going to 
town, to execute a certain new plan of my own, I'll just stop at the doc- 
tor’s, and ask him to come out and give her an examination] Look at 
your watch, dear: is it time for the carriage to be round? I’ll go at 
once—for it is very imprudent to allow such things to gain ground! I 


must take care of her, as she is my only grandchild, and I don’t expect | hb 


ever to have another! She has been in this state—let me see—ever since 
the day Clem left us—and that was Monday itd 
Miss Etherwood never opposed her father’s hobbies—so she muffled him 
up in his own peculiar fashion, and assisted him into the carriage. Then, 
as she stood looking after him, she smiled to herself to think that, with 
all bis skill in discovering causes from effects, the question had never 
struok him whether the event from which he so carefully dated Lucy’s 
indisposition might not have had something to do with it. This said 
Clement Noel was a fine, handsome youth, possessing every qualification, 
_— reader, that you e and admire in a magazine hero; and had 
in, during his minority, two or three years gone by, the ward of Mr. 
Etherwood. He had just bidden adieu to North Hall, after a visit of 
six months, to begin an extensive tour, which he had deferred from week 
to week during all that time, and had left behind him the memory of his 
society as that of an indispensable household comfort. Never was there 
@ more useful young mao. He kad performed all sorts of philosophical 
pe an nee for the old gentleman, and read Zimmermann in the origi- 

» ay, and Hippocrates himself ; and had arranged cabinets for Aunt 
La, and constructed olian harps, and classified dried plants, and tied 
up living jaemines; and towards little Lucy he had said and looked a 
hundred things too valuable even to be hinted to other people. These 
she could not have failed to understand and appreciate—yet he had gone 
away without asking her if she had done so ; and there was now nothing 
for ber to do but to pine herself into a melancholy. 

Aunt Lu, with feminine intuition, bad perceived how matters stood, and 
that it was timidity alone that had prevented the young lover from de- 
claring himself. She was the very person to sympathise with the sor- 
rowing girl—for she, too, had had her early romanve and disappoint- 
ments ; but she was of a happy, hopeful spirit, and, suppressing a sigh 
which started at the thought of her own past experience and Lucy’s pre- 
sent trial, she trusted for a brighter future, and went cheerfully about 
her domestic vocations. With all her elegance and accomplishments, 
Aunt Lu was a notable housewife—as any phrenologist would decide by 
a glance at her portrait ; and her niceness and habit of systemising were 








almost as long as her own. 


the portico with an alacrity altogether uucommoa, forgetting even to 


question : 


stronger and more animated than you have done for months!” 


friends, and promised to send the carriages to bring them out this after- 
noon to a collation on the grounds, in honour of your birthday !”’ 

“ My birthday ?” 

“ Ha! ha! my dear! did you think I had forgotten it? This is your 
thirtieth birthday! I told them all so, and that, as I knew from your 
correct perception of the fitness of things you would now give up all 
youthful amusements and frivolities, I would like them to take a lesson 
from you on entering a new state of life properly! Allow me, my dear,’’ 
stepping up to her delightedly and kissing ber cheek, * to congratulate 
you on arriving at the period of mature womanhood!” 

For one moment Miss Etherwood looked vexed, but in another her 
good sense had conquered the little weakness, and she thanked him with 
her usual cheerful smile. 

“ And that was not all that I did! I took the note from Davis that 
you ordered him to carry to your milliner, and handed it to her myself, 
that I might bave an opportunity to give her some directions about your 
dress for the future! I told her not to send you any more feathers and 
flowers, and other such fantastic things, as they are improper at your 
time of life! You know those were the orders of Marie Antoinette when 
she had reached thirty—a very sensible thought in her! I did not say 
anything about taking the lilac ribbon off your bonnet, and putting on 
grey or brown, as I thought you would see the propriety of it, and at- 
tend to it yourself! My dear daughter, how impatiently I have waited 
for this anniversary—no more time wasted on furbelows’’—Aunt Lu was 
fond of a rich and tasteful toilette—* but all shall be plain and matronly ! 
I won't insist upon a cap—for your poor mother used to worry me so with 
sitting hour after hour plaiting and puckering her caps! And I shall 
have so much more of your society—for of course your habits and de- 
portment will assimilate with your dress! I never felt perfectly sure of 
you before! But I must go and tell little Lucy about it: the excitement 
of company will help her circulation finely! She must get herself ready 
—for the carriages must go to town while we are at dinner, that the 
young people can return in good time! I promised to send them home 
before dark, as I consider late hours and night air ruinous!” 

Her thirtieth birthday! Seldom did Aunt Lu indulge thoughts so 
sombre as those by which this recollection was attended. They brought 
her, indeed, none of the bitterness of feeling which it is often a woman’s 
lot to sbare at the prospect of advancing years undignified by the ties 
which invest them with influence and authority ; but they whispered a 
mournful warning that the hopes hitherto preserving in her much of the 
freshness of youth must be cast aside for ever. We have said that she 
had bad herearly trials. She had loved with all the firmness and ardour 
of a strong mind and a warm heart, and her affection was her first sacri- 
fice at the altar of filial obedience. The attachment that had elicited her 
own yet followed her, strengthened by time and enhanced in value by 
the ripened virtues of its possessor ; but she had prayed against it as a 
temptation, when, year after year, it was proffered to her acceptance. 
Still, to feel herself the object of a devotion so noble was a precious con- 
sciousness ; and she had trusted, though without a self acknowledgment, 
that ehe might one day be released to reward it. But now she felt 
that to cherish such a dream was a weakness uaworthy of one whose long 
course of self-denial should have been a preparation to sustain her in any 
effort. Had not her father’s peculiarities increased with his age, and 
were her patient services, even after a very few years, tobe repaid with 
the gift of freedom, would she then be an offering worthy of ove who richly 
deserved her in her best and brightest days? Her thirtieth birth-day! 
Would not her heart soon become chill, ber person changed—was it not 
already fading? And she glanced at a mirror before her. But her cheek 
was as round as in the days of her girlhood, and almost as glowing ; her 
hair was as dark and luxuriant ; her eyes, they were even brighter than 
usual—for they were slightly suffused with tears; and her hand—the 
member which perhaps the soonest of all shows the creepiag on of time— 
was white and full, and tapering as ever. Oh, no! there was no change 
for the worse in Aunt Lu—and the half smile which broke upon her face 
showed that she perceived it ; but she relapsed into her sadness and sat 
still, taking ber satisfaction of it. 

She was at length aroused by a servant handing her a packet. She 
glanced at the superscription, and hastily broke the seal. An inclosure 
fell beside her, but she continued eagerly to peruse the envelope. Then 
she started up, seized the fallen letter, and, with a countenance all 
radiant, flew out of the room. She had quite forgotten her own griefs in 
the prospect of being a messenger of happiness to another—just like 
her ! 

“ Stop—stop, daughter Lu—what letter is that?’ called her father, 
meeting her; but for once his voice was unheeded, and, with her collar 
half blown off in the rapidity of her motion, and standing up from her 
neck like an Elizabethan ruff, she passed him swiftly as a bird. 

Meanwhile little Lucy, at the request of her grandfather, had made her 
toilette, though carelessly and with great reluctance, to receive the first 
invoice of guests, and then gone into the garden to arrange a seat for him 
in his favourite summer-house. She had broken off, as she strolled list- 
lessly along, some sprays of the brilliant pomegranate and the delicate 
wax-berry—unconsciously, it seemed, though she had a latent remem- 
brance that Clement Noel admired the contrast of the rich scarlet bells 
of the one with the pearl-like globules of the other ; and when she had 
executed her errand, she placed herself on the pile of cloaks and cushions, 
with the bouquet in her hands. She thought over again the same things 
she had thought every hour for the last three days and nights—that never 
had anybody been as miserable before—that she never could be happy 
again io this world, and if it were not sin, she would wish to be out of it 
—and there would be some consolation to know that, should she die of a 
broken heart, there would be one person to grieve for her—one particular 
person besides her grandfather and her Aunt Lu. 

Thus she sat, with pale face and compressed underlip, when her aunt 
approached and peeped at her through theshrubbery. Her light step had 
not been heard, and, softly entering the door, Aunt Lu stole close behind 
the en girl, and, reachiag the letter over her head, dropped it into 
er lap. 

Lee turned round with an ejaculation of fright, but the seal of the 
letter caught her eye, and, growing red and then whiter than before, she 
exclaimed : 

“ Oh, Aunt Lu, where did you get it?” 

Aunt Lu assumed an expression of surprise at her agitation, and when 
Lucy made a trembling effort to open the letter, she caught her hands, 
saying: 

* Not so fast, my dear—you are not sure that itis for yourself! It is 
directed to ‘Miss Lucy Etherwood,’ and quite as likely it may be for 
me! 

Lucy clasped the letter closely, and looking imploringly at her aunt, 
drew it away. 

“This is a matter of some delicacy,”’ pursued Aunt Lu, mischievously ; 
“it is unlucky that it is not customary to use the convenient little words 
‘senior’ and ‘ junior’ after ladies’ names. Oa common occasions we need 
not care to open each other’s letters; but when they come from gentle- 
men, there is no telling what they may contain!” 

“It is for me, dear aunt—I know it is!’ exclaimed Lucy, nervously. 

“You should not be so positive, child: it appears to be the band of 
Clement Noel—and it is much more probable that he would write to me 
than to you. It is amazing what strange things these young men some, 
times get into their heads! Supposing it isa love-letter? Atall events- 
as I am the elder, it is nothing but proper that I should read it first!” 
And as Aunt Lu pretended to snatch it, Lucy retreated to the furthest 
corner of the summer-house. 

“ Why, Lucy, child, this is singular bebaviour about a gentleman's let- 
ter! But we will compromise it by leaving it to chance: this wax-berry 
will be tor you—the pomegranate leaf for me!’ Taking them from the 
bouquet and concealing them in her bands. “ Now, here—which hand 
will you have?” 

The lot fell upon Aunt Lu, and Lucy burst into tears. 

“ Ah, Lucy—Lucy !” said her aunt, teaderly throwiag her arms round 





her, I have hardly deserved such treatment at your hands! After having 


all the indications ever named of her haviag been fore¢@oomed to be an | done, do you think I would have withheld my sympathy in this the most 
old maid. Yet this portended to be her lot. The indefatigable, uncom- trying crisis of your life? Had yoa confided in me, perhaps you might 
plainiog nurse and companion of a confirmed humourist, whose jealous | have been spared this three days’ unhappiness—for in such straits we wo- 
fondness was no atonement for his exactions, she was bound, as well by | men are sometimes good comforters to each other. Iknow everything! 
promise as by ber scrupulous sense of duty, to devote heart and hand to | Clemeat iaclosed your letter to me, 
a life which, in spite of the drawbacks of a diseased fancy might prove | thought it would be favourably received. He has been loitering about 


begging me to deliver: it only if [ 


| the city, undecided to go, yet dreading to return, lest he should meet 


j 
J 





Mr. Etherwood continued his morning drive considerably later than | with disappointment. But read your letter, dear child, avd Fil turn my 
usual, but at last the carriage stopped at the gate, and he advanced up | back and look after my geraniums!’’ 


“{ shall have to learn to love my flowersbetter !’’ resamed Miss Ether- 


limp. Aunt Lu hastened to receive him, and he saluted her with the | wood, as if to herself ; ‘I shall have nothing else when little Lacy gives 


herself to another!’’ And she looked round in time to see the blushes 


“ What do you think I have been about all this morning, daughter ?” | with which her niece closed the letter. “ You'll go now and have your 
“Something very pleasant, I have no doubt, sir, as you look | hair dresseed—won’t you, Lucy? Your Madonna. locks don’t swit you so 


well now that you look bright and rosy again. But I believe you told 


“ You are right! I have been attending to business for you, which is} grandpapa yesterday that you would never curl your hair again—didn’t 
always the most pleasant occupation Ican have! Atter leaving a note| you? And not to trouble himself to send your bonnet after you—for you 
for the doctor about Lucy, [ drove round among some of your young | did uot care how dark you got—that beauty was of no use, that you could 


see! But Clement thinks differently, and you will now have to takr 
care of yourself for his sake, and he will be out this evening! 5 knowh\ 
will, as I shall write to him! You-must do the honours this afternoon— 
for Iam not quite ia spicits! Do you know. darling, that to day, which 
yields you so much happiness, and shows you a future so fair, es your 
Aunt Lu an old maid for life ?” 

The expected guests arrived, and, left to little Lucy’s charge, were 
speedily dispersed about the beautiful grounds which envirened the house. 
Among them was a distinguished looking man, of thoughtful and intel- 
lectual countenance, who seemed rather a spectator of the festivities than 
a sharerin them. It was Walter Sidney, Miss Etherwood’s lover, who, 
strange to say, was always received as a welcome friend by her father, 
notwithstanding his nervous horror of her marriage. At length she is 
seen in apparently earnest conversation with him, and what has been 
said before may be judged by her reply. 

“No, Walter, you must obey me, and never allude to the subject again 
—at least with that vain word—hope!. Don’t forget what my father 
brought you all here for—to rejoice with him at the prospect of my ini- 
tiation into the sober mysteries of middle age?” 

“ And is it ten years since!’ said her companion, musingly ; “ we 
would have thought it a long time then, Lucy!” 

me Yet to me it has passed so slowly!” said Aunt Lu, taking up his 
thought. y 

“ And to me. I have lived upon hope, and you in the earnest discharge 
of arduous duties, for the performance of which I have lovedand honoured 
y ou the more, much as I. have suffered: by it!’’ 

“T know it, and thank you, Walter! But it is time that we should 
look upon things as they really are. Though my father’s health is, and 
promises to be, better than it was then, yet he grows more and more 
jealous of my attendance, regarding my undivided care aad affection as 
the very breath of his lite. My course is plain: I must still live on as I 
have done, and, gradually losing my capacity for returning your feel- 
ings, become reconciled to the change. But you—you are still young— 
far younger than I am—though I have not numbered as many years. You 
may yet be very happy, and you owe it to Providence who places the 
means of happiness in your hands, to accept them. You must marry— 
for you are formed for domestic life—and see how gently even these gay 
young creatures around us would listen to you! Do not think I would 
value you any the less: you have given me noble proofs of your truth, 
and I should be proud to resign you toa tie which woald prove 4 bles- 
sing to you! I should kaow that I still retained your esteem—and even 
now of what worth is anything else to me?” 

ne lover listened with a grave smile, and when sho had concluded, he 
replied: 

“ I have now become accustomed to my affection, Lacy, and even if I 
would, I could not part with it: therefore, if it must be so, I will wait ten 
years more !”’ 

The company departed early, according to the arrangement of Mr. 
Etherwood, and after they had gone, Aunt Lu went her accustomed 
round in the apartment of the invalid ; she spread out his night-robes, 
arranged his lamp to a proper dimness, prepared his lotions and pana- 
— and then, waiting for further orders, took her seat at an open 
window. 

There was a calm, soft moonlight, and she might have found it a seda- 
tive to her unquiet thoughts ; but through the luxuriant foliage she could 
perceive the white dress of Lucy, who was now filtting gaily about with 
Clement Noel. The scene recalled similar ones in the early intercourse 
between herself and her faithful Walter Sidney, who in her heart she stil! 
persisted should be weaned frow his hopeless pursuit—and no wonder that 
a sigh escaped her. 

“Do come away from the window, daughter Lu, and sit behind that 
screen !’’ said her father; “ you are surely old enough now to understand 
the danger of night air! Your breath sounds wheezing, and I shouldn’t 
wonder if you had taken a complaint in the breast already! What has 
become of Lucy?” 

“ She is engaged with Clement Noel, father !”’ 

“ Sure enough ; it was very foolish in that lad when he found the ship 
or steamboat wouldn’t go—which was it ?—not to come back tous! He 
ought to know how hard it goes for me to do without people when I once 
get used to them! It was a very foolish project in him to go travelling, 
putting himself in the way of all sorts of dangers, when he could so well 
afford to stay at home! But you never answered me when I asked you 
what letter that was!’ 

“ A love-letter, father !” 

“ What—what—a love-letter ? Who is disturbing our quiet by sending 
love-letters again? I hope—daughter Lu ——” 

It was not for me, sir—but for little Lucy!” 

“For little Lucy! Whew! If that isn’t comical! Little Lucy 
getting love-letters! And who under the sun would send one to ber, 
poor child ?” 

“ Coulda’t you guess, father? Clement Noel!” 

A light seemed to break upon the old gentleman, and he looked at her 
without replying a single word. 

“ You think very highly of Clement, my dear sir!” pursued his daugb- 
ter, encouraged by his silence ; “ and he has begged my influence to gain 
your favour to his cause! He will suit you better than any one else 
——for of course you would not wish little Lucy to live unmarried, 
too 1” . 

Still he returned no answer, but sat musing for full ten minutes. At 
last he muttered to himself : 

“I wouldn’t like my family to be extinct—but give up my little Lucy 
—give up my only grandchild—how would that do? I couldn’t live 
without a grandchild!” 

“ What did you say, dear father?” asked Aunt Lu, approaching 
him. 

“I don’t know what I said, but this is what I have been thinking 
about—that if I must give up little Lucy, you had better get mar- 
ried !’ 

Aunt Lu sprang forward, and throwing her arms round his neck, burst 
into tears, and the old man wept with her. 

“If we must begin to make changes,” said he, “I can as well put up 
with two as with one!” : 

And now aa infallible clue being given to the termination of our story, 
who would thank us to go on? of course, nobody. 


"SHIP IMPEDED BY DEAD LOCUSTS. 


At length the wind shifted to the south-east, and then south, with a 
suffocating heat, this being the sirocco of the Levant ; and blowing over 
the great Lybian and Numidian deserts, comes charged with hot and sul- 
phurous vapours, causing a most disagreeable sensation of a stifling and 
oppressive kind. On the third day after this shift of wind, and when we 
were well up abreast of Sicily, but nearer to the African shore, we were 
surprised one morning at seeing all the headmost vessels of the fleet ar- 
rested in their course by some obstacle which impeded the progress of 
each ship as she came up with it, till the entire convoy formed an almost 
straight line. On looking over the ship’s side, there was seen a thick 
mass of brown matter, which it was difficult to sail through with all 
canvas spread—it appearing to be between the consistency of oil and tar, 
or melted batter and honey. Buckets fall of it were drawn upon deck 
for inspection, bat all we could perceive was that it was some animal 
matter io a state of decay, and emitting a most disagreeable odour. Send 
ing the buckets deeper and deeper, however, by attaching weights to 
their bottom, so as to bring up some of the lower strata, we perceived the 
legs, wings, and half-putrid bodies of brown locusts in a less advanced 
stage of decomposition than the brown oily mass of the surface ; and we 
concluded, of course, that the whole mass was composed of the same 
material, 

Desirous of ascertaining the extent of the space occupied by it, I went 
to the foretopmast crosstrees with a glass, and, sweeping the horizon 
ahead and on each side of us, I perceived that it extended as far as the 


shared all your feelings from childhood as @ mother could scarcely have | eye could reach to the east, north, and south, which presented one solid 
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wz The conclusion was, that this vast flight of locusts, passing 
from Africa toEurope, had encouptered acontrary wind in their passage, 
and bad fallen exbausted into the sea, and were there gradually decay- 














terranean. 


ing in the state in which we found them. Such flights of locusts have 
fom time to time been recorded in history, as marking the devastation 
every where caused by their numbers. ; at f 

In the year 593 a famine was caused in Turkey and Persia by their 
consumption of the fruits and grain of the fields. In 677 Syria and Me- 
sopotamia were overrun by them. In 852 immense swarms of them took 
their fight from the eastern regions into the west, flying with sach a 
sound that they might be mistaken for birds: they destroyed all vegeta- 
ples, not sparing even the bark of trees or the thatch of houses ; and they 
devoured the cora 60 rapidly as to destroy, on a computation, 140 acres 
jnaday. Their daily progress was about twelve miles ; and their move- 
meets appear to have been regulated by kings or leaders, who flew first 
and settled on the spot which was to be visited the next cay at the same 
pour, by the whole legion, their movements always commencing at sun- 
rise. After traversing the continent of Europe, they were driveo at last 
jnto the Baltic sea, where being thrown back on the shores, they caused 
a dreadful pestilence by their patrefaction. In 1271 all the corn-fields 
around Milan were destroyed by locusts; in 1339 all those of Lombardy ; 
apd in 1541 such incredible hosts of them afflicted Wallachia and Molda- 
via, that they darkened the sun by their numbers, and ravaged all the 
fruits of the earth. 

Volney gives a striking description of their numbers and the devasta- 
tion they committed in Syria and Palestine; but the most remarkable 
accouat on record in modern times is that of a gentleman of Poonah, who 
was witness to an immense army of locusts which ravaged the Mabratta 
country in India. The columa they composed was said to have extended 
five hundred miles in length ; and so compact was their body when on 
the wing, that, like an eclipse, they completely hid the sun, so that no 
shadow was cast by any object, and some lofty tombs at a short distanc e 
were rendered quite invisible. What added to the horror of the scene 
was, that they were of the red species of locusts, so that clustering upon 
the trees, after they had stripped them of their foliage, they turned the 
yerdant green into a sanguinary hue. The second chapter of the Book of 
the Propnet Joel, describing these hosts, says emphatically: — 

“ The land is as the Garden of Eden before them, and bebind them a 
desolate wilderness ;” and again, “ The sun and the moon shall be dark 
before them, and the stars shall withdraw. their shining.” 

We were heartily zlad to get through this mass of animal putrefaction 
by a strong breeze from the west, to which every ship crowded ail the sail 
ebe could spread ; and by daylinght on the following morning we had 
the gratification of being once more in the pure element of water, which 
seemed doubly beautiful after the brown surface we had so recently tra 
versed.— Buckingham’s Autobiography. 





THE FINALIST AND THE FATALIST 


A SCENE AT VIENNA. 
“] had several conversations with the very intelligent and able ambassador 
of the Porte, and he protested against any article being entertained in the 
treaty by which the Porte should be called upon to renounce in apy way her 
independence, and be made to depend upon the Christian Powers with regard 
to her internal affairs.”— Lord John Russell, House of Commons, June 5. 
CHARACTERS. 
borp Jomn Russert. Tae Pasma’s InteRPReTeR. Ati Pasna. 
Apartment of the Pasha. 
Lerd John (entering.) Sail’em alike’em. (Aside) I know that’s 
right. 
vali (smiling). Alaikom salaam. (Conducts Lord John to his 
seat). Hosh Geldin. [Pipes and coffee are introduced. After some 
minutes— 
Interpreter. Is my Lord willing to commence the conversation ? 
Lord John. Yes, if it would be the polite thing, for I have smoked 
quite as much as is good for me, to say the least. 
Interpreter. What shall I say for my Lord? F 
Lord John. Well, begin with some general remarks on the satisfac- 
tory character of our conferences, and express a hope that the negotia- 
tions may effect the desired result. 
Interpreter (translating). The little English messenger compliments 
your Excellency on the excellence of your tobacco. 
Aali. Why, if he likes it, does he grimace over it like a ghoul over an 
empty grave! Chabuk—get on. f 
Interpreter. My Lord, his Excellency reciprocates your sentiments, 
and fervently implores Allah that the objects the plenipotentiaries have 
in view may be accomplished, which he thinks they will be, mainly on 
account of your Lordship’s wisdom. ; 
Lord John. He is very kind, and I duly appreciate the compliment 
he is so good as to pay me, little as I may deserve it. 
Interpreter. Some day, your Excellency, the small messenger hopes 
he shall see your Excellency at his poor-house in London. . 
Aah. What does he think I should want to descend into that pit of 
Sheitan for? May his grandmother’s wig be defiled. 
Interpreter. His Excellency feels that though unworthy to be your 
Lordship’s guest, he has now something to live for. 
Lord John. Well, civilities apart, now to business. I want you to ex- 
plain to his Excellency that, in consideration of the great trouble, ex- 
pense, and loss which the Allies have incurred on bebalf of Turkey, we 
expect that the Sultan will enable us to say that Turkey shall be man- 
aged in a better fashion for the future, and that her law-courts, finances, 
and so on, will undergo administrative reform. 5 
Aali. Will that fountain of muddy water bubble away for ever? What 
does the Bosh-koku say? Speak—is your face blackened, dog? 
Interpreter. Masballah—Heaven forbid, your Excellency. Iam but 
@ spout before you, to convey the waters of that fountain, yet 1 fear to 
offend. 
Aali, Beast of blackness, and ass of absurdity, speak. Do you presume 
to tbink that you are apytbing in our sight? 
Interpreter. Mashallab, again, Excellency. The little map, from the 
nation of shopkeepers, would drive a bargain with our Sovereign Lord, 
the Father of all the Sovereigns of the Earth, the Refuge of the World, 
the Successor of the Prophet, the Shadow of— 
Aali. Your feet thirst for the stick, nor shall they thirst in vain. What 
is his accursed offer? ‘ 
Interpreter. May your slave quiet him with a word, and I will explain? 
(To Lord John). His Excellency says, my Lord, that your She-king is 
a wise She-king, and that bis Master is also wise, and that all sball 
be well; also that there is but one Allah, and that Mahommed is his 
prophet. 
Eva John. He is under a mistake in that last point, and I must lend 
him some of the works of my friend Dr..Cumming. But I am not bi- 
gotted, and I do not mind admitting that Mahommed was a leader of re- 
markable energy and genius, and that there are many passages of unex- 
ceptionable merit in the Koran. 
Aali. We wait, dog. What was his demand ? 
Interpreter, Excellency, the small messenger intimates—on his head 
be the blame, not on mine—that the infidels have done much for Turkey, 
and, in return, they wish that the management of the country, especially 
the departments of the Ulemas and of the Deftardar, be altered. 
Aali, Son of a burnt father, your stupidity must accuse him falsely. 
He looks valiant in a small way, bat be has not that shameless audacity. 
Interpreter, By the bells of Paradise, Excellency, I have laid his words 
at your feet. . 
Lord John. Do not press the theological question needlessly, my 
good man. I do not wish to hurt your master’s feelings. But his an- 
swer to my requisition was rather general. 1 should be glad of a more 
distinct assent. , 
_ Interpreter. My Lord, his Excellency submits to you that the subject 
is a large and important one, and that its consideration may well be de- 
layed until @ future time. . 
Aali. You have told him to eat toads, dog. 
Interpreter, The largest out of Jehanum, or in it, Excellency. 
Lord John. This system of postponement, tell his Excellency, is one by 
no means conducive to the welfare of communities. I never postpone 


anything, except Reform Bills, the claims of the Jews, and other things 


which cannot be conveniently preseed. 
Aali. What does he mumble ? 
Interpreter. Something about Jews, Excellency. 
Aali. Are these his monners? 
will probably 


like a gentleman. 


Interpeter. His Excellency admits that your Lordship, as usual, speaks 
Wisely, but one nation is in one place with its customs, and another na- 
tion is in another place with its customs, and the sky is above all, and] cessive war between Russia and Turkey, Ana 


What vulgarity is to follow? Pigs 
proceed, next, out of his unseemly mouth—who knows? | in 1784 to protect the left wank of the Kuban, and perhaps, in some mea- 
Bakalloom ! tell him to wipe himself out of our eyes if he cannot behave 
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Lord John. 1 know that—Che sara sara is my family motto. But that 
is not the way to interpret it. 


out papers). Here are certificates of my ability as an interpreter, signed 
by the greatest Lords in the world (opens and displays them one after 
the other, with much fury). Here is the great Lord Smith, Lord of 
Engiand, Beef eater ; aud bere is the Lord Wales of Jones, Eater of Goats ; 
and here is the great Lord Scotch, King of a million of Sulphur Mines ; 
and here— . 

[Proceeds to hand in about fifty papers, with similar Oriental ap- 

preciation of the social rank of their donors. 

Aali (surprised). Wretched puddle, what devilish storm is stirring up 
your mud? We must lay that tempest with the wand of Solomon. Ho! 
the sticks of glory. 
Interpreter (toning down and gathering up his papers). Pardon, 
Excellency, but it was not in me to be silent when he said that your 
Excellency was a cow. 
Aali. And would your dirty papers show that I am no cow, lying son 
of an uncomfortable jackass ? 
Lord John (calmly). Why are you producing those documents? It 
a oe appear to me that his Excellency comprehends tie reason more 
than I do. 
Interpreter (recovering himself and evading the subject). Allah 
kerim! Heaven is merciful. My Lord, his Excellency hopes you bave 
good health in your own country, and that all who are dear to you have 
the same, especially your brother the vigorous Aberdeen, and your bro- 
ther the violent Palmerston. 
Lord John. O, they’re well enough. But I want an answer. Will his 
Excellency undertake that Turkey shall be reformed, and may I write 
this home to England ? 
Interpreter (translates faithfully for once). 
Aali. Tell him if he were not a King’s Messenger, the slipper of 
chastisement should fall upon the ultimatum of impertinence, for such a 
proposal. 
Interpreter. His Excellency protests against the Porte being called 
upon to renounce in any way her independence. 
Lord John. Well, he has a right to take that view. I wished to as- 
certain his sentiments, and I am glad to have done so in a pleasant and 
friendly manner. I shall now bid him good bye. Assure him of my re- 
spect for bis intelligence and his straightforward candour. 
Interpreter. He humbly admits, Excellency, that he was wrong, kisses 
your slipper, and implores you to sponge out his error from the ivory 
tablets of your memory. 
Aali. Let bim go. His face is whitened again, and ebines before me 
like a barber’s basin. 
Interpreter. His Excellency says that this is the proudest day of his 
whole iife, and wishes you may reigu a thousand years. 
Lord John. Curious coincidence. Dr. Cummirg expresses similar 
wishes. I must mention that at home. I have the honour to wish his 
Excellency a very good morning. 
Interpreter (whispers). Say Allah ismarladuk. 
Lord John. No, no, that’s not right. Allah billab. Wollah billah! 
Bakalloom! Bosh! 
Aali. Hath he drunk wiue? 
he does. Allah manet ola. 
Lord John. Litera scripta manet, also. [Ezit. 
Aali (to Interpreter, who is sneaking off.) Here, dog, you stop! How 
many of those abominable testimonials have you got in your intolerable 
pocket ? 
Interpreter. Forty-four, Excellency. 
Aali (calling). The sticks of glory, and forty-four blows upon the feet 
of untruthfulness. (Kind/y) Aflet olsun—may it do you good. 


Scene closes amid the howling of the Interpreter. 


Che War. 
THE SEA OF AZOFF, AND THE BLACK SEA. 


Tue ALLIES IN THE FoLL Possession OF THE SEA OF Azorr.—The 
last telegraphic intelligence from the Crimea realizes the sanguine ex- 
pectations which we bad entertained of the victorious progress of the al- 
lied forces both in the Sea of Azoff and in the lines before Sebastopol. 
On the 3d, 5th, and 6th of June the squadron commanded by Capt. Lyons, 
of the steam corvette Miranda, and by Captain De Sedaiges, of the 
French navy, directed its formidable operations with complete success, 


But we must not forget our manners, if 








against it under Prince Menschikoff and Admiral Greig, in the spring of 
1828, immediately after the declaration of hostilities. This expedition 


Interpreter (firing up). My Lord will look at my testimonials (pulls | consisted of 8 ships of the line, 4 frigates, and 21 corvettes and other 


ships, carrying about 7.000 troops—an effectual demonstration of the 
naval preponderance of Russia in the Black Sea. The place was invested, 
though it was vigorously defended, not ouly by the Turkish garrison but 
by the Circassian and Tartar cavalry of the plains of the Kuban, and, 
after a siege of 32 daye, it surrendered to Prince Mensebikoff. . 
had commenced the war of 1828 by a declaration to Europe that she: 
sought no extension of territory, but, presuming on the ignorance or the: 
indifference of other States, when the treaty of Adrianople was signed 
she found means to insert in it a stipulation that “the whole coast of the 
Black Sea, from the mouth of the Kaban to the Fort of St. Nicholas in- 
clusively, shall remain forever under the domination of the Russian em- 
pire.” Thus was a tract of nearly 300 miles of coast ceded to Rassia ; 
but it is satisfactory to remark that, as this was one of the very last 
territorial acquisitions wrung by Russia from the dominions of the Otto- 
man empire, eo it is the very first portion of her conquests which she has 
been compelled to evacuate, for we believe that along the whole of this 
coast there is not now a Russian station; and we bope that ere long not 
a Russian soldier will remain south of the Kuban, which was established: 
by the treaty of Jassy in 1791 as the southern boundary of the empire. 
It is a remarkable circumstance that the Russians should have aban- 
doned with eo mach precipitation a position of great strength and impor-- 
tance ; for, if the Turkish fortress of Anapa was ia a condition to resiat 
a Russian fleet and army for upwards of a month more than 27 years ago, 
it can scarcely be doubted that the same Power which bas lined the har- 
bour of Sebastopol with batteries and the whole Circassian coast with 
forts could have rendered Anapa a)most impregnable. Indeed, when the- 
place wae reconnoitered last year by a British squadron, it was reported 
to be unassailable without a considerable detacbment of land forces. The’ 
real weakness of the Russians on the Circassian coast lies, however, in 
the fact that they are there in a hostile country. As long as they had * 
the command of the sea they could harass the native population by block. 
ades, and at all times relieve and recruit their own garrisons. The Cir- 
cassians themselves, in their address to Europe, published more than 20- 
years ago, used these remarkable words :—* It Russia conquers us, it will 
not be by arms, but by cutting off our communications, and making use 
of Turkey aad Persia as if they were already hers; by renderiag the sea 
impassable, as if it were her own ; by blockading our coast ; by destroy- 
ing not only our vessels, but those of other States that approach us; by 
depriving us of a market for our produce ; by preventing us from obtain- ° 
ing salt, gunpowder, and other necessaries of war, which to us are neces- 
saries of life.” The prophecy has been fulfilled to the letter as to the 
means employed, but not as to the result. From the moment Russia lost 
the command of the sea she was powerless on the coast of Circassia, and 
at the eutset of the second campaign the mountaineers who bad so bravely 
fought agaiast all hope for their independence are masters of Anapa. 
We have no wish to dress up these Circassian aud Abasian tribes inqua- * 
lities and virtues which do not belong to them. They inspire a legiti- ‘ 
mate interest by their martial spirit aud their love of independence, but‘ 
they have the vices as well as the virtues of the barbarians. No reliance 
can be placed upon their services except as irregular troops, and as far 
as their own love of plunder and of war may carry them; but, though ' 
the Circassians fight under no banner, and acknowledge no authority but 
that of their own chiefs, itis by no means impossible that their batred of 
Russia and their ancient connexion with the T'artars of the Crimea may ° 
induce them to take an active and useful part in this war. At any rate, ' 
their presence on the Kuban must divert the forces of a portion of the’ ” 
Russian army ; but perhaps the greatest advantage to be derived from 
this conquest at the present moment would be an immediate opening of 
the trade with the eastern coast of the Black Sea. The country produces 
in abundance cattle, horses, and many of the supplies required for the ° 
army, and the immediate cessation of the blockade of this coast, followed * 
by the establishment of an agent for the Commissariat at Anapa or Soud-- 
jak Kaleh, might lead to the most beveficial results. It will greatly * 
conduce to the objects of the Western Powers—namely, the limitation of 
the preponderance of Russia in the Black Sea and the independence of ’ 
the East, if they ean establish upon the eastern ‘coast of those waters a ° 
people capable of defendiog their rights, and united to the rest of Europe 
by the ordinary relations of commerce, which are the most powerful pre- 
cursors of civi i 
Russia during & long period of years to establish her domination on t 
coast and along the valleys of the Caucasus afford the clearest proof of ' 
the value she attached to these essions ‘in ber scheme of empire, and 





against the important towns of Taganrog, Marioupol, and Gheisk, in the 
Sea of Azoff. The two former places are well known as the chief out- 
ports of that part of Rusia ; the latter ia a smaller port on the opposite 
shore of the Gulf of Taganrog, lying te tbe south-west of the old Turk- 
ish fort of Azoff. At all these places immense supplies of stores and pro 
visions belonging to the enemy appear to have been found and destroyed, 
and we are satisfied that no military operation could have produced a 
greater effect on the Russians as a people than this sudden and irresisti- 
ble visitation of the naval forces of the allies. The fate of an army and 
the maintenance of a struggle like that which is going on before Sebas- 
topol are but imperfectly known or comprehended by the bulk of the 
Russian nation, but the destruction of the Imperial magazines at such 
places as Taganrog, Berdiansk, and Marioupol will be known to every 
trader who frequents the fairs of Nishni Novogorod ; it will spread the 
terror of the British navy beyond the confines of Europe, and it will show 
the population of Russia that, even in the inland waters of the Sea of 
Azoff, the Imperial Government has not the means of. saving its own 
property from destruction. It is evident from tbe scanty array of troops 
met with on these coasts, and the total want of adequate defence, that 
the available resources of the empire have been thrown upon the northern 
and western frontiers, for, while the shores cf the Baltic are bristling with 
troops and fortifications, the towns on the Sea of Azoff were deliberately 
left to their fate. The attack on Taganrog must have been made by the 
gunboats and boats of the squadron, for the roads are so shallow that 
ships even of moderate draught cannot approach within several miles of 
the shore. The town stands on a lofty promontory, overlooking the coast 
of the Sea of Azoff to the mouth of the Don, and crowned by a citadel 
on the heights. As it is said to have been occupied by 3,500 men, we 
can hardly suppose that our forces landed or captured the place ; but, as 
the greater part of these Russian towns and their s:orehouses are built of 
wood, they are liable to be destroyed with great rapidity from the eea. 
No doubt, we shall be told by those who in this contest reserve their 
sympathies for the sufferings of our adversaries that the destruction of 
these places is a painful act of rigour, but our object is to terminate the 
war, by rendering it intolerable to the people of Russia, and by depriving 
the Russian Government of the means of carrying it on; and we cannot 
profess to feel regret that the calamities of war which Russia bas so often 
and so wantonly inflicted upon other nations, and which she bas rekindled 
and prolonged upon the present occasion, should fall heavily upon her 
own subjects and her own resources. If but six weeks ago Prince Gort- 
schakoff had assented to the limitation of the naval power of Russia, in 
pursuance of her own engagement, Taganrog, Berdiansk, and Kertsch 
would still have been flourishing cities, and the allied squadrons would 
not have discovered that the vulnerable heel of the Russian empire is to 
be reached by the Straits of Yenikale.— Times, June 11. 


3,500 soldiers at Taganrog.’’— Telegraphic despatch. 


his command to drive the enemy from his last holds on the coast of Cir- 


an advance into the interior of the Crimea, but we have yet to learn 
whether the evacuation of Anapa was the result of a milifary and naval 
demonstration against that place, or whether thé Russians anticipated 
by their flight an attack they felt unable to resist. At any rate, how- 


eventful contest, which seems destined to leave its traces on all the shores 
of the Euxine. Anapa, the place which is the scene of this last oceur- 


the bay which terminates in the Straits of Yenikale, and at the northern 
extremity of the Circassian coast. It lies about 46 miles across the sea 
from Kertch, 15 miles south of the mouth of the river Kuban, and 25 
miles to the north-east of Soudjak Kaleb. Anapa was built by the Turks 


sure, to supply the loss of Azoff as a border fortress. An attempt was 
made upon it by the Russians as early as 1790, and in 1791 it was taken 
by assault after a siege of three weeks; but the ensuing peace again 
established the line of the Kuban as the Russian frontier. In every suc- 
bas been taken by the 





what must be must be. 


Russians, but restored at the peace, until the last great attack directed 


allied forces had only one man wounded, although opposed by about 


Tue Russians Evacuate Anapa.—The concluding words of Sir E. Ly- 
ons’ despatch from the Straits of Kertch, dated the 2d of June, lead us 
to infer that on the 7th instant Yenikale was in such a state of defence 
to enable Sir George Brown to leave that position to be defended by the 
Ottoman troops, aud to proceed with the British and French forces under 


cossia. It is clear, therefore, that Sir George Brown did not contemplate 


ever, this event opens a new and interesting page in’ the history of this | on the march to overtake the ey, they have, it is * 
ur 





we trust the first.result of the war will be to leave these districts in the 
hands of those free races which inhabit the Caucasian isthmus, and op- 
pose a barrier more insurmountable than their own mountains to Russian * 
ambition.— Times, June 15. 

Tue British Troops on THE Kertca Expepition.—The command of 
the British contingent was conferred, as betore, on Sir George Brown. It 
was intended that the 4th Dragoon Guards and 10th Hussars should ac- 
company the troops, but the Lieutenant-General did not think it advisa- 
ble to take so many cavalry, and accordingly only 50 Hussars of the Sth, | 
Royal Irish were detached for vidette and orderly duties. The troops 


Regiment. It is said that the flank companies of the Guards are-with the, 
expedition, bat I bave failed to discover their bear-king and white epaa- 
lettes on board any of the sbips. They were, however, ordered to hold 
themselves in readiness when [ embarked. Major Barker was placed in 
command of the artillery, and 5,000 Turks were put on board our ships 
at Kamiesch, together with a great quantity of intrenching tools, 

A despatch from Varna, dated Wednesday, June 13, says that the 
French troops have been recalled from Kertch, probably to assist in some- 
great blow against Sebastopol. 


SupMaRINE PetTarps aT Kertcu.—The Moniteur contains a despatch 
from Admiral Bruat, dated June 1, in which, describing the advance 
through the passage of Cape St. Paul, he says:—* A great many ships 
had been sunk in the pass. Scattered by the currents and the melting of 
the ice, these ships were so many reefs, the approach to which was not 
revealed by soundings, and of the position of which we were entirely ig- 
norant. The enemy had also laid here and there at the bottom some in- 
fernal machines, like those we have found in the arsenal of Kertch, where 
we have been able to examine them at onr leisure. A triple wire, cased 
in gutta percha, connected these machines with an electric apparatus 
placed in the St. Paut battery. In this manner it would have been easy, 
as soon as our ships got entangled in the pass, to cause these submarine 
petards to explode instanstaneously under their sides, the effect of whic 
explosion must be decisive, provided it were to take place at the precise 
moment.” — 

A Samor’s Account or THe Caprure oF Kertcu.—The following is 
from a sailor on board the fleet to his former master in the county of Cork. 


and sent home as a “ hard ” commemorative of that memorable ex- 
ploit ;—“ Kerteb, May 26.—Sir,—You will see by the beading that we 
are again on the expedition I referred to in the last letter 1 bad the ho- 
nour to write to you. General Canrobert resigned bis command early » 
this month, and the advantage was taken; off we went again with 54 


“ The operations were conducted with great vigour and rapidity. The | sail of shipping, large and small, with 20,000 troops. We had on board » + 
700 Turks. We arrived here and disembarked on the Queen’s birthday, *' 


the 25th. It took us only three hours to disembark. No sooner had we ‘ 
landed, under cover of our shipping, which had kept up @ coutioual fire, ' 
than the mission to burn, sink, and destroy began. Houses were rams ' 
sacked—beautiful ones, too—their valuable contents were taken, the wil-)) 
lage set on fire. The place was in one continual blaze. The Russian 
army on our arrival retreated as fast as they could, but our ships shelled 
them prettily. I saw many horses running without their riders in the» 
retreat. 1 was on shore assisting to land the troops. On their retreat 
they blew up every battery they had, together with magazines, so that Iy 


splendid sight to see the batteries blow up after dark ; some hundred, of 
sbells exploded in the air, together with the embrasures, The people of 
Kertch treated our poor fellows with great hindness, ia oe, they are . 
have about 30,000. 
We burnt all their shipping, &c. ship is like. a fair. Some ‘of our 
men you will see dressed in the best of women’s clothes, dancing jigs ; 


rence, is a fortified town of considerable strength on the eastern side of | more with soldiers’ uniforms, parading the lower deck ; others trying to 


lay musical instruments. I cannot describe it as I ought properl 
pon but I have some trophies myself, ifI am spared ye laiggy les 
offered a silver tea tray for 5s., but I had no place to to keep it. The oil 
paintings, china, and glass are splendid. There will be a beautiful col- 
lection for the museum. I write on this as a tropby, as I took it among 
others things ; it will give you an idea of their writing. There are some 
very valuable things brought on board. 

Russian Disasters Heavier THAN Suprosep.—In my letter, No. 398, 
of the 26th ult., I stated that we bad captured fifty of the enemie’s gune. 
It now appears that more than 100 guns have fallen into our hands in the 





«Phe enormous and sanguinary’ effurw made A , 
hie” 


consisted of the 42d, 71st, and 934 Regiments, and a portioa of the 79th =» 


It is written on a Russian document, picked up after the capture of Kerteh,. 


’ 


> 


am happy to say Kertch is taken witbout the loss of one man. , It was a... 


J 
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different sea defences, many of them of heavy calibre, and remarkably 
well cast. Those which may not be required for the land defences which 
the allied armies are now constractiog will be shipped and sent to Eag- 
land and France. 

It bas been ascertained from the Custom-house returns that the enemy 
on evacuation Kertch, on the 24th ult, destroyed 4,166,000 lb of cora 
and 508,000 ib of flour. This quantity, taken together with what bas 
been destroyed by the allied squadrons in the Sea of Azoff, comprised 
nearly four months’ rations for an army of 100,000 men; and It seems 
that, shortly before our arrival, the enemy had commenced sending to- 
wards Sebastopol daily convoys of about 1500 waggons, each containing 
half a ton weight of graia or lour.—Despatch from Rear Adm. Lyons. 





BEFORE SEBASTOPOL. 


Tue CarrorE or THe MaMELON AND OTHER Worxs.—Yet even these 
highly important achievements of the fleet subside into secondary im- 
rtance wheu compared with the results of the last operations against 
ebastopo! itself. A tormer telegraphic message had already apprised us 
that the bombardment of the place recommenced for the third time on 
the 6th inst., and it appears to have been sustained with great spirit for 
36 hours. Ou the two previous occasions—the 17th of October aud the 
10th of April—it had been remarked that great effect was produced at 
the commencement of the operation, but that long before its termination 
the Russians found means to repair(heir works, aud even to re-arm them 
with fresh guns. To surmount this impediment, and to take advantage 
of the results of the bombardment at the earliest possible moment, the 
French columns which occupied the advanced work in front of the Mame- 
lon were ordered, at half. past 6 o’clock on the eveniag of the 7th, to at- 
tack tht position. Such a movement, made at that hour, and by day- 
light, against a work which bad been powerfully fortified and armed by 
the Russians, proves that the guns in position hid been silenced, and that 
the defence of the hill rested with the troops whom General Osten-Sacken 
bad been able to collect on that point. The attack of the French was 
extremely brilliant, and the operation appears to bave been short as well 
as decisive. Within an bour the Mamelon was in the possession of our 
gallant allies, who pursued the Russians to the works of the White Tower, 
some 600 yards in the rear. The language of the despatch does not 
clearly explain whether the expression “ White Works,” used by Lord 
Raglan, applies to the Malakhoff Tower or to the earthworks beyond it ; 
but there is reason to believe that the tower itself had been destroyed in 
great part by the previous bombardment, and that the most =e 
part of the position bas been taken and is held by the French. Having 
carried the Mamelon, however, General Pelissier expressly states that the 
French pushed forward until they reached and occupied two redoubts 
resting upon the Careening Harbour. This was one of the most import- 
ant results of the day, for it completes the investment of the south side of 
Sebastopol, and brings the works of the besiegers to the sea within the 
harbour, thereby enabling them to complete the destruction of the Rus- 
sian ships, and te command the passage of the great harbour. For the 
first time since the commencement of the siege, a large body of Russian 
isoners, 400 in number, and the whole Russian artillery on the Mame- 
on, were captured—a fact which, perhaps, proves more forcibly thaa all 
that is yet known to us the glorious and decisive character of the en- 
gagement. Meanwhile, the British troops on the left were not less vigo- 
rously and successfully employed. They forced their way with the ut- 
most gallantry and effected a lodgment in the position termed the Quar- 
ries, between Chapman’s Battery and the Ovens, on the slope of the ra- 
vine towards the loner Harbour, and this was one of the Russian ont- 
works — had impeded, by a galling fire, the advance of our own 
ap es. 

e receive with the liveliest satisfaction this first account of these 
daring and successful achievements. They show that under the guidance 
of a determined and able leader the French army has more than effaced 
the slight check it underwent some weeks back in the attempt to drive the 
Russians from the Mamelon, for it has now accomplished that important 
movement in the face of day. They show further that the fire of the 
Russian batteries and the strength of the garrison must have materially 
decreased, since positions are now carried with comparative ease which 
have defied our previous exertions. But, above all, these events show 
that the allied armies are steadily advancing towards the successful ter- 
mination of their enterprise, that the perseverance and bravery of our 
troops are overpowering the resistance of the enemy, and that the Rus- 
sians are cut off in Sebastopol just at the moment when their supplies 
are stopped in the Sea of Azoff. The time is not far distant, as we cor- 
dially bope aud believe, when the proudest military distinction of our 
age will be for a man to boast that he fought at the great siege of Sebas- 
topol, and when the alliance of France and England will be consecrated 
by + apaans of their policy and the triumph of their arms.— Times, 
une 11. — 


Latest AccounT; THE British Loss.—The French Minister of War 
bas received the following despatch from General Pelissier, dated Crimea, 
June 9th, 11 P. M:—* The situation is the same as yesterday. All the 
demonstrations of the enemy against the conquered works have been 
fruitless. They have abandoned the so-called battery of the 2d of May. 
They bave also completely abandoned to us the right shore of Careening 
Bay. The vessels ia port have sought refuge in Artillery Bay, where 
our large mortars can reach them. We are watching them attentively.’’ 

June 10.—The combat of June 7 was more advantageous for us than I 
first announced to you. It has put into our hauds 502 prisoners, 20 of 
whom are officers, and 73 pieces of ordnance. 

June 11.—We are strengthening ourselves in the new works. We have 
been able to fire, with the Russian mortars, at the ships, which have re- 
a still further off than Artillery Bay. We are preparing new bat- 

ries, 

The loss of the English on the 7th and 8th amounted to—non-commis- 
mg 4 officers, drummers, and privates, killed, 122 ; wounded, 510 ; miss- 
ng, 15. 


Lord Panmure has transmitted to the London press the following heavy 


list of the officers who were killed on the 7th and morning of the 8th of 
June :— 


Capt. Muller, 2d Battalion Royals ; Lt. Lawrence, 34th Regiment; Lt. 
Stone, 55th ; Lt.-Col. Shearman, Major Dickson, Lt. Machell, and Capt. 
Forster, 62d ; Major Bayley, Capt. Corbett, and Capt. Wray, 88th ; and 
Lt. Lowry, Royai Engineers. 

Dreaprut State or Sepastorot.—We are not disposed to build on 
the unauthenticated rumours which bave been flying about Sebastopol, 
-of despaches captured at Kertch which contain most lamentable accounts 
of the ravages of disease among the garrison of Sebastopol, But there 
are two passsages in the communication of our special correspondent that 
are pregnant with meaning. On the 28th ulc. he writes—“ The Russians 
cbave been burying an unusual onmber of dead on the north side the last 
few deys. These burial places on that side of the harbour are exposed to 

-our view, and with a good glass not only the recent graves can be dis- 
tinguished, but also the parties at work excavating or performing the last 
‘rites of sepulture.” On the 28th he again remarks—“ The Russians are 
still.observed to be very busy about the graveyards on the north side of 
the harbour. At the highest of the gravefields—for the term ‘ graveyards’ 
is hardly appropriate, as they are not enclosed—as many as seven carts 
were observed to be standing at one time to-day. Several parties also 
‘have been noticed digging fresh graves.” These interments are not of 
the soldiers who have fallen in battle, for they are uniformly buried where 
they fall. Our correspondent, therefore, naturally concludes that the 
numerous dead carried out to the “ gravefields” on the north of Sebas- 
topol have been, to a great extent, the victims of disease. It is be yond 
dispute then, that the garrison are being assailed by sickness and famine 
from within, at the same time that they are pressed by their human 
enemies from without ; and this preseure irom without must now be sen- 
sibly felt.— Daily Vews. 

The correspondence between the Governors of Sebastopol and Kertch, 
found in the latter town, shows the Russians to be very tired of the war, 
and that there is much sickness among them. One of the letters found 
orders the preparation of 16,000 beds in the different hospitals of the pe- 
ninsula. The Presse d’Orient of the 5th states that the French prison- 
ers who have returned from Odessa estimate the total number of Russian 
invalids throughout the Crimea at 100,000. They say that the typbus 
fever, which broke out Sebastopol in the spring, carried off an immense 
a ba aioe ae fact os = reves for the Russiap 

were drawa from Kertch and while the reinforcements arrive 
‘SeGeneral DiAnt t re 
ntumarre, who bas been left in command of Kertch, cor- 
roborates this statement, which must be very discouraging to the Anglo- 
rer ot ag He says :—“ The Russian army, deprived of Kertcb, and 
dis at Arabat, will be reduced to the Perekop road only, which is 
insufficient for their supplies.” Rear-Admiral Lyons states also that the 
transit of rations from the Sea of Azoff to Sebastopol, which is now put 





four months’ rations for 100,000 men. 


have to give in very soon, if a general engagement do not take place. 


opening from§the Great Harbour, and indenting the town of Sebasto 


ral Pelissier means to attack it are those of the left attack, near the C 
metery, and opposite the Quarantine Bastion. 


InFERNAL Macutnes at Sepastorot.—A French corresponnent writ 


colour. The specimens were carried to the camp, when our enginee 
examining them found that the substance was a mixture of fulminatin 
powder, phosphorus, and saltpetre. 


boxes buried about six inches in the ground. 
moved and found to contain flasks of explosive materials. 
four of these boxes were found, all connected by means of tubes.” 





THE BALTIC FLEET. 
The only events to be recorded in the Bultic this week are the takin 


of Cronstadt by Admiral Dundas and his French colleague. 


been thrown up, and the defences generall 


have been material] 
strengthened since the fleet was at anchor off 


that it is im 
mated at little short of 200. 
naissance on the northern side of Cronstadt. 


ading the channel leading to the harbour are at anchor. 


sions. 


escape. 


the batteries. 


of frem 4 to 10 cwt., with a maximum charge of powder of 50 lb. 





PRINCE ALBERT ON PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 
At the annual dinner of the Trinity Corporation, on Saturday evenin 


the 9th inst., at the Trinity House, bis Royal H 
proposed the health of her Majesty’s Ministers in the following terms : 
pathy of their fellow-countrymen, it is surely the present. 


the hands of those who have to conduct it. 


our civilisation. 
and action, impenetrable secresy, and uncontrolled despotic power, hav 


the Government and the state, 


services. 


satistaction. 


Majesty’s Government. 


ters. 
The toast was drunk with great cheering. 


quantity of Goveroment stores destroyed by the Allies he estimates at 
If the soldiers in Sebastopol were 
actually short of bread six weeks ago, as the letter from a Russian officer 
in that place represented them to be, we may be quite sure that they will 


Tue Russtan Surprine at Sesastoro..—General Pelissier’s despatch 
of the 9th inst. illustrates what bas been said of the manner in which the 
capture of the Careenage Redoubts affects the Russian shipping. The 
position in which these vessels have now sought shelter, Artillery Bay, 

ol 
proper, is the last refuge of what remains of the Czar’s Black Sea fleet, 
The nearest French batteries from which it is to be presumed that Gene- 


on the 2nd instant from betore Sebastopol: “ Five days ago some sol- 
diers who were retiring from a barricade which they had been attacking 
dropped upon their kuees to take advantage of the inequalities of the 
grouud. One of them in so doing broke a small glass tube. He looked 
at it and made a sign to his corporal ; they searched further and found 
a series of these tubes filled with some eubstance of a very pale yellow 


Other soldiers were next sent, and 
they, following the course of the tubes, found that they led to wooder 
One of these boxes was re- 
In all forty- 


of a few coasting vessels belonging to the enemy, and a reconnaissance 
From the 
survey taken, the position of the submarine piles outside the entrance to 
the harbour on the north side is said to have been ascertained. Three 
line-of-battle ships and two frigates are moored across the harbour’s mouth. 
Along the line of coast leading to it, several additional earthworks have 


ronstadt in 1854. In ad- 
dition to the line-of-battle ships lying under shelter of the forts, there is 
a large flotilla of gun-boats ; the harbour is so thickly studded with them 
possible to count them accurately, but their number is esti- 


Oo a previous occasion the two British Rear-Admirals made a recon- 
The Merlin having stood 
in shore as far as practicable, they embarked in their respective gigs and 
proceeded within 1,400 yards of the epot where the enemy’s vessels block- 
: The Russians, 

however, did not fire on them, their object being to make them prisoners, 
which they attempted, but fortunately were prevented in accomplishing 
by the officers on board the Merlin. who observing the enemy’s intention, 
promptly made signal that ‘ two Russian boats were in chase,’’ hoisted 
the “ recall’ for all boats, and fired a gun to enforce immediate obe- 
dience to the signal, as is the custum in the service on important occa- 
This circumstance was sufficient to convince the Admirals that 

their opponents were making some important movement, and induced 
them to return to the Merlin, where they were apprised of their narrow 


It appears that not one of the larger class of vessels can approach the 
north side of Cronstadt nearer than two miles and a half, distance far too 
great for the heaviest shot they can throw to produce any impression on 

The class of ships required is such as can carry four of 
Nasmyth’s wrought-iron guns, now in course of formation, which are to 
throw shot 14 inches in diameter, of a cylindrical shape, and of a weight 


ighness Prince Albert 


Gentlemen,—The toast which I have now to propose to you is that of 
her Majesty’s Ministers. [Cheers.] If there was ever a time at which 
her Majesty’s Government, by whomsoever conducted, required the sup- 
port, aye, not the support alone, but the confidence, good will, on ed 
ou 

cheers.] It is not the way to success ia war, to support it, however ar- 
dently and enthusiastically, and at the same time to tiedown and weaken 
[Cheering.] We areengaged 
with a mighty enemy, who is using against us all those wonderful powers 
which bave sprung up under the generating influence of our liberty and 

You find him with all that force which unity of purpose 


given, while we have to meet him under a state of things intended for 
peace, and for the promotion of that very civilisation, the offspring of 
public discussion, of the friction of parties, and of the popular control on 
{Hear.] The Queen has no power to levy 
troops, nor has she any at her command, but such as offer their voluntary 

{Hear.] Her Government can take no measure for the prose- 
cution of the war which it has not beforehand to explain in Parliament. 
Her armies and fleet can make no movements, nor even prepare for any, 
without their being pnblicly announced in the papers. No mistake, 
however trifling, can occur, no want or weakness exist, which is not at 
once denounced and even cometimes exaggerated with a kind of morbid 
{Loud cheers.] The Queen’s ambassador can enter into no 
negotiations without the Government having to defend bim by entering 
into all the arguments which that negotiator, in order to be successful, 
ought to be able to shut up in the innermost recesses of his heart. [Loud 
cheers.]_ Nay, at the most critical position, when war and diplomatic re- 
lations may be at their height, an adverse vote in Parliament may at a 
moment deprive the Queen of the whole of her confidential servants. Gen- 
tlemen, our constitutional government is undergoing a heavy trial, and 
we shall not get successfully through it unless the country will grant its 
confideuce—patriotic, intelligent, and self-denying confidence—to her 
[Loud cheers.] Gentlemen, I propose to you 
to driuk the health of Viscount Palmerston and her Majesty’s Minis- 


Viscount Palmerston replied—May it please your Royal Highness, my 


LL 
that support, bonourably and generously, from the country, and that the 
unanimous feeling of the nation supports us in the course which we fee} 
it our duty to pursue, and we should indeed be unworthy of that sup. 
port, we should be little deserving the high position in which it has 
pleased her Majesty to place us, and in which we are supported by the 
confidence of the Parliament and by the support of the whole British na. 
tion, we should be unworthy of that confidence and support if we were 
not determined to exert our best energies, and to direct the best energies 
of the country, towards obtaining that victorious result of the conflict in 
which we are engaged, which alone can be consistent I will not say with 
the honour and glory, but with the safety of the British nation. 

The noble lord resumed his seat amid much cheering. 








- A REVOLUTION IN Boor anp SHoe Maxinc.—The Cleveland Herald 
says that a few days siuce, in Utica, N. Y., a number of Frenchmen were 
negotiating for the establishment in that city of a manufactory of boots 
and shoes by machinery. The manufactory of a fine shoe, it is said, will] 
cost but ten cents, and that of a fine boot but fifteen or twenty cente, 
The Utica Telegraph says that the owners are now in Washington secur- 
ing a patent for their machine, and it thus speaks of its performance : 

The machine is so perfect that it is only necessary to place in it two 
pieces of sole and upper leatber, and in an incredibly short epace of time 
it turns out a complete boot or shoe, as is desired. We learn that anum- 
ber of capitalists of this city are negotiating for the purchase of the 
patent, and that it is their intention, should they succeed in securing it, 
to purchase the Globe Mills, and to convert them into an extensive boot 
and shoe manufactory, employing some seven hundred hands. A gentle- 
man in this city, now extensively interested in manufacturing, is in New 
York negotiating for the purchase of the patent. 

The machines can be ruu by women and boys; no knowledge of the 
present way of making boots and shoes being required. 


es 
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S| Aw Exampce ror New Yorx.—The great Hackney Carriage Company, 


80 long talked of, has at length received the approval of the Government, 
and is now established. It undertakes the entire supply of Paris with 
fiacres, cabriolets, coupés, &c. The Company is composed of the admi- 
nistrators of the Lafitte et Caillard Messageries, whose traffic has been 
nearly destroyed by the railways. The capital of the Company is 
25,000,000 francs (£1.000,000). It undertakes to lower the fares and to 
furnish better carriages and horses. The shares of this Company are al- 
ready at a premium of 25 francs. Its success, which is scarcely doubt- 
ful, is a matter of public interest. Would that a similar Company were 
established in London.—Letter from Paris. 





A Locomotive TeLeGcrara.—The following account of the successful 
inauguration of Chevalier Bonelli’sinvention—the locomotive telegraph 
—has been received from Piedmont :—“ The inauguration of the electrie 
telegraph, acting between engines in motion, touk place on May 24, be- 
tween Turin and Montcalieri, in the presence of the ambassadors of France 
and England. A Jong and animated conversation was held between two 


locomotives going at full speed, and also between those locomotives and 
the telegrapb- office. 


PowerroL Preacuinc.—The shortest sermon on record was preached 
by probably one of the most eloquent men who ever adorned a pulpit, 
the late Dean Kirwan. He was pressed, while suffering from a severe 
cold, to preach in the church of St. Peter’s Dublin, for the orphan chil- 
dren in the parish school. He tried to excuse himself, but at last yielded, 
ill as he was. After mounting the pulpit, while the church was crowded 
to suffocation, and having given out the text, he merely pointed his hand 
to the orpban children in the aisle, and said, “There they are.” It is 
said the collection on that occasion exceeded all belief. Dean Kirwan 
left a son, the present Dean of Limerick. 








ForEtwovent AND LipeRALity oF QueEN Victori1a.—Her Majesty 
having discovered that a large proportion of the children of the domesti¢ 
and other servants at Buckingham Palace are very much neglected in 
the matter of education, has commanded that premises in Palace street, 
Pimlico, should be fitted up as a school, to be opened for education pu 
poses. Mr. C. Dodd has been appointed master. The whole of the ext 
penses in connexion with the school will be defrayed by Her Majesty. An 
evening school will also be established for such of the elder children as 
may be prevented by their engagements from attending in the day time. 


g 





Sruptryine Bers.—Dr. de Beauvoys has just made known to the So- 
ciétié d’Acclimation a new method for taking the honey from bees, with- 
out resorting to the cruel practice of stifling them. The plan adopted is 
to subject the hives to the vapour of flax dipped in salts of nitre, which 
acts as a powerful narcotic, depriving the bees temporarily of the power 
of movement, but not destroying them. 





Steps iv Apvance.—Success brings men unexpectedly into Parlia 
ment. Mr. Mechi of Tiptree Hall, the razor-strop maker and experimen - 
tal agriculturist, has put forward an address to the electors of Maldon, 
with a view to the next vacancy. Heisin favour of improvement and 
reform ; a Churchman, but largely tolerant ; in favour of education, and 
“cheap, quick, honest law.” He is a man of peace; “but when our 
honour, dignity, or welfare is attacked directly or through our allies, let 
us castigate our epemies manfully and effectively. I lik. 0 half mea- 
sures—they are un-British.”’ 


e 





LIBERATION OF A Russian Orricer.—Captain Swearof, of fhe Russian 
engineer artillery, who was captured at Bomarsund last year, and sent 
from the Devonshire receiving ehip for Russian prisoners, to Lewes, has 
been granted his liberty to return to Bomarsund with bis wife, the latter 
having been, during ber stay in this country, ina very delicate state of 
health. A Russian soldier, who has been his servant for many years 
has had his liberty also granted to him to accompany bis master. 

| en yy 1s ee & Co. Have Just Published a very popular AMERICAN 
THE COUNTRY ELECTION, after G C. Bingham. Price $10. 

TaikE EMPRESS EUGENIEK, and LOUIS NAPOLEON; Two Beaatiful Lithegraphs (full 


length figures) after Winterhslter. Price $3 25 each 
T 


E SAILOR’S WEv ING ; efer the well-tnown pain ing by Wondvi'le, and tha AMA- 
TEUR MUSICIANS, a companion t, the same. Price, Voloured, $3 25 exch 
OR?HEUS, a Poctical Lithugraph, as companion to the favourite, THE WILLIS. 





Price $4 
each. 
Also @ very large variety of French, English, and German Engravings, Paintings, Looking 
Glasses. P ciure Fram-s, Artists’ Materials, &c. 
Particular atiention psid to Mounting and Framing, Drawings Paintings, &c. 

FINE ART GALLERY, 366 Broadway, N. Y. 











AMUSEMENTS IN THB CITY. 





Lords, and Gentlemen : I beg, on the part of my colleagues and myself, 
to return to you our best and sincere thanks for the honour you have 
done us in drinking the toast which his Royal Highness has been kind 
enough to propose, and for the flatteriog manner in which you bave been 
kind enough to receive it. I can assure you that there is no roof under 
which that toast could be mere agreeable to our feelings than the roof 
under which we have now had the honour to have it proposed. We are 
assembled under the roof of a body whose duties are intimately connect 

ed with those arrangements which form one of the most important ele- 
ments of our national wealth, and which also lay the foundation for one 
of the most important sources of our national strength. There is, indeed, 
a unity of operation between the Government that may bave to admini- 
ster the affairs of this country and the body which has done us the bonour 
to receive us, which also tends to make that honour which has been con- 
ferred more agreeable to us, for it is the fanction of the Trinity Corpora- 
tion to provide pilots for those thousands of keels that plough the waves 
that wash our shore; and, on the other hand, to erect those lights which 
warn navigators from dangers which they would otherwise have to en- 
counter, and which point out to them the havens where safety is to be 
obtained. Well, gentlemen, the duty of ministers is of a somewhat simi- 
lar description. It is the duty of ministers to guide and to enlighten, 
and we well know taking the example from yourselves, that properly to 
guide, we must begin by enlightening. Gentlemen, we are now entrust- 
ed with the command of the vessel of the state, and I am proud to say 
that that noble vessel was never in better “trim,” was never better 
formed, never had on board a more noble crew than at the present mo- 
ment. It is full of men animated by the most exalted devotion to their 
duty, aud determined to bear in the “battle and the breeze” with ho- 
nour and safety that royal standard which floats nobly and gloriously 

over their heads, [Cheers]. 

‘ We bave certainly up to the present moment had storms and difficul- 
ties to encounter, but I am convinced that, with the assistauce of that 
crew which I bave mentioned, those difficulties and disasters will be sur- 
mounted, and that by a “strong pull, a long pull, and a pull altogether,” 
we shall be enabled to bring the vessel of the state salely through and 
avcbor ber io the harbour of honourable and permanent peace. (Cheers. } 
His royal bigbness has been pleased to say thet a governwent, expecially 
in such periods as the present, ought to receive the generous coufideuce 





Gown, has been going on at the rate of fifteen hundred carts daily. The 





and support of the nation. I am bound to say that we have received 





BRoapwar THEATRE. Mr. & Mrs. Barney Williams. 





EORGE CHRISTY & WOOD'S MINSTRELS, No. 472 Broad- 
WAY, above Grand Street. 





~ Diep—On Sunday, June 24th, leaving a young and interesting family of 
children to mourn her loss, and much regretted by a large circle of friends, 
Catharine M., wife of Mathew Olwell, aged 43 years, 9 months, and 6 days. 
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THE ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JUNE 30, 1855, 








Good Tidings for the Good Cause. 
Again the weekly mail fyom Liverpool (of the 16th inst.) brings us a 
satisfactory account of the progress of the war; and if the advantages 
gained before Sebastopol are hardly won and do not yet ensure the down- 
fall of that well-defended fortress, at least the further operations of the 
Allies in the Sea of Azoff and on the Circassian coast go far towards se- 
curing the great and legitimate object of the war—the annibilation of 
Russian supremacy in the East. We bave so often argued that there- 
abouts was the vulnerable point of the Emperor of all the many Russias, 
and we give otherwise such copious extracts from the London papers 
bearing on this subject, that we do not deem it necessary to recapitulate 
here what is fully said otherwise. At the same time we must particu - 
larly note that the philo-Russ writers on this side of the Atlantic, and the 
near-sighted peacemongers at home, seem to have laboured greatly in 
vain in their efforts to depreciate the value of the recent successes. It 
may be true that the evacuation of Anapa, and the withering of the Rus- 
sian strong arm, streiched menacingly and remorselessly for so many 
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years over the borderers of the Black Sea, may not direotly silence the bat- 
teries of Sebastopol ; but it is also true, notwithstaading the deprecia- 
tors above-named, that the garrison of the beleaguered place have lat- 


terly derived their provisions through the very channel which is now 


‘blocked against them. We all know the difficulty of fathoming what 
the Muscovite government desires to conceal ; yet it is now geuerally con- 
ceded that, if Sebastopol bas been mainly furnished with reinforcements 
of men vid Perekop, their sustenance has been thrown in vid Kertch. 
And further, under this aseurance, it becomes important to ascertain the 


reason, strategical or political, for with-holding to so late a date the | 


measures thus proved to be important, and found to be easy of accom- 
plishment.—Oa bebalf of the late Cabinet, it bas been shown in the 
House of Commons tbat Sir James Graham’s official despatches to Admi- 
ral Dundas long ago urged the doing what has now been done. On the 
other hand, the opposition journals do not scruple to charge roundly 
upon that slippery statesman that, whilst a public order—which might 
at a subsequent period be brought to light—counselled a certain course 
of action, private instructions from the Admiralty kept back the squad. 
ron from this move ¢ gainst the inland preserves of Southern Russia, lest 
Lord Aberdeen might be embarrassed by too great successes over the 
power that he was so loth to combat. Of course, at that period, there 
was no anticipation of the terrible winter in the Crimea; and it may 
consequently seem hard to lay the burden of its fearful incidents upon 
the beads thus implicated. Nevertheless, if there be a grain of truth io 
the accusation, this example of the ill effects resulting from half-measures 
and a vacillating policy is truly a melancholy one. There is however a 
mystery about the whole affair, which it would at best bea painful duty to 
clear up ; though we must confess, that we cannot call to mind any record 
of movements of the allied fleets at any period during the last autumn 
and winter, indicating a studied intention of availing themselves of the 
access to the heart of Southern Russia, now laid open to them. The 
Straits of Yenikalé may have been really impassable, as they were re- 
ported ; but as we have said, we bave no remembrance of careful and 
continued surveying, or of energetic demonstration, in that quarter. 

Again we have a grievous list of casualties before Sebastopol, inflicted 
on us during the conflicts of the 7th and 8th inst., which ended in the 
French occupation of the Mamelon and the “ White Works.” The Bri- 
tish share in the exploit required fewer men, and when accomplished 
figures less showily in the records of the siege, inasmuch as the the quarry 
that they stormed only sheltered Russian riflemen and was nameless, 
whilst the Mamelon has acquired historic repute. But how fierce the 
battle, and how gallantly the officers led on their troops, may be surmised 
from the melancholy list of our fallen countrymen. We mourn their loss ; 
but they have died a soldier’s death, and moreover we have reason to 
hope that their lives have not been flung away. The Generals seem to 
be determined that every possible effort shall be made, before the 
summer heats and their attendant diseases shall have made havoc in 
the ranks. 

The Baltic supplies us with sparse events. A close blockade is a mo- 
motonous concern, and the humiliation to which the enemy is subjected 
by having the naval cordon drawn around his sea frontier is now a stale 
topic. He is said to have shown his pique recently, by firing on a boat 
carrying a flag of truce ; but the particulars are not very clear.—The 
narrow escape of the French and British Admirals from capture, when 
examining the defences of Cronstadt, is one of the few incidents in the 

journals before us. A general opinion prevails that little more than a 
blockade will be effected ; nor do we much regret this. The task of 
reducing the military defences of Russia in the North would be a stu- 
pendous one ; nor is it called-for as an act of policy. If the Allies could 
master Sweaborg and Cronstadt, they could not pretend to hold them. 
The Northern powers show no inclination to abridge the proportions ef 
their colossal neighbour. It is Quixotic for us to attempt their work for 
them. In the South, we repeat once more, every consideration prompts 
us to be unsparing in our efforts to sheer the great enemy of civilization 
and commerce, of his noxious influence and domineering position. It is 
a comfort to reflect that, however Great Britain and France may fool 
away such advantages as they may obtain, the Circassians are not likely 
to neglect their fortunate opportunities. 

The exigencies of the young Czar are exemplified, or his amiable sys- 
tem of government is illustrated, by another Imperial ukase in respect to 
the recent levy. All the exceptions, made in the town and village re- 
cruits, are annulled ; and the conscription is vigorously enforced. The new 
policy of the Allies, to “kill, burn, sink, and destroy,” has probably dic- 
tated this movement.—A Carlist insurrection in Spain is attributed to 
the ubiquitous influence of Russia ; but it does not flourish. On the other 
hand, Fortune seems to smile upon Louis Napoleon. The Doctors give 
the Empress Eugenie an assurance of a coming heir to the Throne. 





Affairs at Home. 

The week has not been without its domestic events, though, as we have 
epeatedly observed, the war almost exclusively engrusses public at- 
teution. The newspapers indeed discuss other matters, and so do the 
Houses of Parliament ; but both readers and hearers are languid. 

Administration Reform—which, by the way, needs a more compact and 
familiar cognomen, ere it can profit by a popular cry—is partially an ex- 
ception, because the want of it has been severely felt at every turn of the 
war with Russia, It comes before us now in the shape of a public meet- 
ing at Drary Lane Theatre, and the first instalment of a House of Com- 
mons debate. The former drew a large attendance, with a fair sprinkle 
of M.P.’s ; but beyond exhibiting executive clumsiness down to the very 
latest moment, it offers no inducement for comment. So with the first 
night’s debate, which was adjoutned. We give below the motion of 
Mr. Layard, which is a direct attack on the late and actual Ministries, 
and the watery amendment of Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, which amounts to 
nothing, is therefore espoused by the government, and will in all human 
Probability be triumphantly carried. Mr. Layard put the whole case into 
& nut-shell, when he said playfully, but with unpleasant truthfulness, that 
his motion, in place of declaring that the House viewed the state of the 
nation with deep concern, ought to have reversed the order and declared 
that the nation viewed the state of the House with deep concern. The 
remark contains the very essence of the whole movement. The present 
House of Commons is a junior House of Peers. If the country choose so 
to have it, it must pay the penalty. Its ire ma¥ be indeed raised and 
expressed when mal-administration goes beyond a certain point ; but if 
it relapse in its old habit of preferring the off-shoots of the Peerage te 
the picked men of the country at large, why it has no one to blame but 
itself, if aristocratic pretension and ignorant hauteur mark the condact 
Of those employed in public offices. 

Prince Albert has been before the public on occasion of the annual 
dinner at the Trinity Hause, of which Corporation he is the Master, or 
honorary head. The event is marked, because his Royal Highness, in 
Proposing the health of H. M. Ministers, went somewbat out of bis way, 
in Claiming from the country an unbounded confidence in the govern- 
ment. Under the current impression also that Lord Palmerston is not 
much of a favourite at Court, more significance has been attached to the 
Prince’s brief speech, than we think it merits, though some carpers sup- 
Pose it betrays a desire that the Ministry should be left free to accept 
almost any terms of peace with Russia. But the reader may judge for 


, himself. The words are reported above, as is Lord Palmerston’s particu- 
larly sonorous and common-place reply.—Prince Albert bas inaugurated 
the new Cattle Market at Islington, which makes Smithfield a thing of 
the past. As the patron of all that pertains to Agriculture, his Royal 
Highness is more in his element, and never fails to make an agreeable 
impression. 

Mr. Brown, of Liverpool, has extorted from the House of Commons an 
opinion in favour of Decimal Coinage, though without any formal ar- 
rangements for carrying his echeme into effect. We have not room to- 
day for a synopsis of the debate, but shall probably return to the subject. 
| With that craving after centralization which especially distinguishes the 
| Whigs, the government opposed Mr. Brown’s motion, promising to take 
| the coinage under its own official consideration. We were glad to see 
that Mr. Brown defeated the Treasury Bench, by an immense majority— 
a vote of 135 against 56. The only hope of amendment is in keeping 
clear of Downing Street. 

Two ex-Presidents of the United States, Messrs. Van Buren and Fill- 
more, have received in the Metropolis all courteous and honourable 
marks of attention. They have beer present at her Majesty’s Court, 
and guests at her Majesty’s table. And this, notwithstanding the Ca/e- 
donian Mercury’s article (to which we adverted a fortnight ago), prov- 
ing to its own satisfaction that studied neglect awaited every American 
ia London, 

Miss Nightingale—that paragon of her sex—having recovered from a 
serious attack of illness from which she suffered greatly at Scutari, is re- 
ported on her way home, in order to recruit her health. 


The Russian Minister Consoles Himself Under Adversities. 

One of the bought or unbought Russian organs in this city frequently 
informs its readers, in the way of an item of Washington gossip, that the 
Rassian Minister laughs with his friends over the news that comes, mail 
by mail, from Europe, albeit the military, naval, political, and commer- 
cial prospects of Russia assume on each arrival a darker aspect. Now 
from what we know of the accomplished gentleman who represents the 
Czar at the American seat of Government, it is much more probable that 
he laughts a¢ the reporter in question, than with his own fellows in affliction. 
But that does not concern us. We have only to notice redoubled efforts 
on his part, through the medium of the U. S. District Attorney, to breed 
trouble between the United States and Great Britain. This we believe 
to be the real motive for the continued arrests that have taken place, of 
persons said to be engaged in enlisting recruits for the British army in 
the Crimea. It is notorious that the scheme has practically failed ; and 
at this failure the Russian Minister may have had one fair occasion to 
chuckle. Why then the excessive pains—not to check the enlistment, for 
clumsy management killed that off—but to tread upon the toes of British 
dignity? The answer is obvious. This is of a piece with the absurd and 
exploded Russian twaddle, about the enfringement of the conceded rights 
of neutrals in the Baltic. In thorough keeping with the genius for in- 
trigue that marks all Russian officials, they are here setting all their 
shrewdness and unecrupulousness at work in order, as we say, to get 
us into a snarl with America. We believe however that the public 
sees perfectly well the machinery that moves the wires. It is not 
going to be led by the nose, at the instance of Russian agents, 
nor to be compromised by the fussiness of its own restless office- 
bearer. We mean no disrespect to the District Attorney, Mr. Mc- 
Keon, with whom we bave no personal acquaintance; but we once 
heard him harangue a public meeting, and immediately concluded him 
to be one of the most violent and prejudiced of men, and incapable of 
ealmly conducting those delicaie international questions in which he is 
at times mixed-up. We take it that it is far easier to enlist his sympa- 
thies, than to enlist soldiers to serve in the Crimea. 

Two instances of the Russian Minister’s covert design, and the District 
Attorney’s easy acquiescence or meddlesome propensities, have come to 
light during the week. An employé in the British Consul’s office has 
been arrested here, and a British vessel has been boarded whilst in the 
prosecution of her lawful voyage. 

With respect to the former affair, Mr. C. H. Stanley is the gentleman 
in question. He was arrested, the other day, on the deposition of a con- 
temptible wretch, who declares himself on the face of it to be a traitor 
and unworthy of belief. He deposes that during a whole month he was 
employed by sundry men bearing German and Polish names, and by Mr. 
Stanley, in the illegal business of enlistment. He is ‘certainly an infor- 
mer, possibly a spy. Mr. Stanley was released on bail. His defence will 
come in the right time and place. The Evening Post thus comments 
upon his arrest : 


The extent of Mr. Stanley’s offence, if it be an offence, is, we presume, the 
giving of information to persons calling at his office as to the best means of 
getting to Halifax. Evenif he has,in some instances, furnished them aid to 
get there, which we greatly doubt, it certainly constitutes no good ground for 
his arrest. 

It is a new view of the functions of government, or the duties of a neutral 
nation, that we are obliged to judge and pronounce upon the motives with which 
residents among us do acts in themselves perfectly lawful. 1f Mr. McKeon could 
once convict some person, we think be would be more contented and less med- 
dlesome. He acts as if he feared that his term of office would expire without 
his succeeding, in a single instance, in sustaining one of the multitude of in- 
a which are constantly spawning in his office against alleged political 
offenders. 


The other case is that of the British brig Buffalo, regularly cleared at 
this port for Miramichi, but boarded whilst at anchor within American 
jurisdiction, and carried by a revenue cruiser into Holmes’ Hole. The 
statement in print is to the effect that sundry German passengers on 
board “‘ made complaint” that they had been entrapped into the British 
service, under pretence of being engaged as labourers for the Nova Sco- 
tia Railway. By what means they communicated their alarm, and 
whether they did so at all, we have no evidence. One report says that 
these passengers had been clandestinely shipped here, and were not re- 
corded in the ship’s papers. The whole story is confused ; but there is so 
much peculiarity in it, that it would not much surprise us to find that 
the seizure has been regularly brought about by Russian agency, in the 
hope that serious consequences might ensue. We should add that after 
examination at Edgar Town, the passengers—17 steerage and 4 cabin— 
were despatcbed to Boston, and there examined and held to bail on a 
charge of violating the Neutrality Laws. Whether chance, treachery, or 
poltroonery led to this result, we are at the moment in ignorance. The 
loss to ber Majesty’s service will not, kowever, be a very heavy one ; and 
we trust that our countrymen here will not serve the Russian cause, by 
boiling over with indignation. What has been done may have been done 
in strict accordance with international law, or itmay not. But the Rus- 
sian Miaister would really laugh with his friends, if he saw us flying into 
a pet about it. That’s the very object at which he is driving. Foil him 
with his own weapon. The case will be examined and properly adjudi- 
cated.—This counsel is specially intended for “‘ An Englishman,” who 
writes us very indignantly on the subject. We must correct his facts by 
stating that the occurrence did not take place on the high seas, as he re- 
presents it. Further, although we have seen some signs of “ Russian in- 
fluence,” with quite as much disgust as the “ Englishman” evinces, we 
think it particularly incumbent upon us at this moment to keep cool. 





The British North American Provinces. 
The topics discussed in the Colonial journals before us have scarcely 





more than a local interest. Yet we must except the most agreeable visit 





paid to Montreal, ty the New York City Guard, last week. Hospitality 
and cordiality maiked all the festive proceedings ; if we do not fiod room 
to chronicle them, we at least rejoice heartily in the good spirit under 
which the excursion was planned, and in which it has been carried out. 

Canadian magnates are holiday-making in Europe. Sir Allan McNab, 
accompanied by his daughters, sailed on Wednesday in the Atlantic, hence 
for Liverpool.—Mr. Hincks has come out in a new character. He Is ga- 
zetted as Lient-Colonel Commandant of the Third Battalion of Renfrew 
Militia.—The trumpery and troublesome duty, levied on packages cover- 
ing free goods, bas beeu repealed by the Canadian Custom House. 





The Coming Fourth of July; the Liquor Law. 

Daring a brief period—immediately following the promulgation of that 
clumsy enactment, intended by the New York Legislature to enforce tem- 
perance—the possibility of carrying out its provisions, within the boanda- 
ries of this city, was greatly and with some uneasiness canvassed. A de- 
termination to enforce the law, and a determination to defy it, must needs 
have ended in a collision. We had visions of riots and troubles. These 
are heard of no more, Asregards imported liquors, the law is declared 
by the most eminent lawyers to be unconstitutional ; and it would be 
hard to enforce it solely againet the seller of a home-made article. 
The Mayor therefore has notified to the Police that one half of the act is 
inoperative, and that in enforcing the other half they bad better mind 
what they are about. He does not use this precise phrase ; but it is the 
pith of what he eaye.—In the meantime, the Fourth of July, which was 
to see coercive suppression, will probably pass without any extra con- 
flicts with the Police. The final issue will be determined at the next elec- 
tion for seats in the New York State Legislature. The temperance ques- 
tion will be the test for candidates. 





An Excellent Appointment. 

As has been generally expected, Moses H. Perley, Esquire, the well- 
known Emigration Agent at St. John, N. B., is gazetted as H. M. Com- 
missioner of Fisheries, under the requirement of the Reciprocity Treaty 
Si sic omnes ; if the right man and the right place were thus brought to- 
gether habitaally—how much more pleasant an occupation editing 
would be. . 

Lord Clarendon’s letter of announcement to Mr. Perley recognises in 
the most flattering terms the services to which he owes his appointment. 





Damon and Pythias. 

If any one doubted the real motive of Colonel Kinney’s partially fras- 
trated expedition to Nicaragua, his doubts mus thave been removed on 
reading, extracted from California into N. Y. papers, a letter from the Colo- 
nel to his friend Colonel Walker, of Sonora notoriety, inviting him to 
take part in the Kinney Central American enterprise. The reply was 
prompt. Colonel Walker sailed from San Francisco for the Western 
coast of Nicaragua ; and the two friends may perhaps shake hands, mid- 
way between the Pacific and the Atlantic. Stirring times are anticipa- 
ted ; but if the pair survive and prosper, whether of the twain is to be at 
the head of the new government? 





Cricket. 

The first game of a home-and-home match, between the First Elevens of the 
“ New York ” and “ St. George’s”” Cricket Clubs, was played on Wednesday 
and Thursday last at Sams’s Cricket Ground, Hoboken.—The score will show 
that the ‘‘ New York Club” won the game in one innings, and 108 runs to 
spare. This ia the greatest victory ever achieved by the ‘‘New Yorkers,” {whe,- ~ 
by the way, are all Englishmen). Various causes have conduced towards this 
defeat of the Parent Club, and prominently the absence of its full force, parti- 
cularly in bowling tnd fielding. In one thing at least they have improved ; in 
showing 4 reliance on themselves alone, and playing Cricket for the love of the 
game, and hazarding defeat, rather than play a professional Cricketer, to ensure 
the victory. For.our part, we approve their course in this match, although by 
it they have been greatly overmatched, and lost the laurels which have adorned 
their brows on many a well fought field in former years. If in September they 
meet their victors with a well-practised eleven, they will most likely be able to 
make a very different appearance. One thing is certain ; that the practice of 
this truly noble and manly game is rapidly extending itself throughout the 
States, particularly in the Educational Institutions. We may next week give 
some remarks on the points of the play in the late match, but for want of space 
'n this number can only refer our readers to the annexed score. 

ST, GEORGE'S CLUB. 
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FAusic. 


Tre Oprra.—We are not usually in the habit of mincing matters. Plain 
dealing and bluntness ever have been, and whilst we wield a critic’s pen, will- 
be, our specialities. In this feeling we write of ““ Don Giovanni,” produced on 
Wednesday last at the Acapemy, for the first time this season. We say it, and 
“« we say it boldly,” that from first to last it was the worst performance, of that 
greatest of all Operas, ever heard on this side of the Atlantic. We have heard 
it often given here; given with singers in the principal réd/es, whose names 
would be sneered and laughed at, were they pronounced now in juxtaposition 
with the present [taliam favourites, and still they did more justice to it, than 
it received on Wednesday last. Were it any ordinary Italian Opera, with Ver- 
di’s noise, Donizetti's melodies, or Bellini’s clever combinations however ren- 
dered, we would not take the trouble of entering a sweeping, wholesale protest 
against it. But “Don Giovanni” is sacred ground, Mozart is canonized, and we 
cannot countenance the desecration, the wilful destruction of our musical idol. 
It is asimple but melancholy fact, that modern Italians, such as the parties 
now here with us, from Signor Arditi down (with one solitary exception in the 
present caste, Mme. De Vries) do not understand, know not bow to play or sing 
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the Fhak.:ere of music, Mozar’. Or fried Arditi is a clever Italian conduc- 
tor;@ mst s: tis‘a:tory one, who hes Eraani and N rma, and Nabucco and | 
Don Pasquale at his fing r’send ; but Mozart offers him other material. Here | 
he mus: keep bis finger’s ends upon the score ; if he conducts even Puritani | 
he can do it without the score; his eye isevery where. He gives a wink to 
the chorus, a 101 to theclarionets, and beckons the drums ; his arm, nay both 
his arm3 move on, whilst he may look round upon the audience, or carry on | 
a telegraphic flirtation,—and yet the Opera will proceed and the points will | 
al be t:}en | romptly, ard eflect’'vely brought out. But in “ Don Giovanni” | 
he cannot look around, he must study, and “ whilst teaching spelling, learn 
himself to read ;” “ be has it at the end of his finger,” i. e. the end of his left 
forefinger rests upon the score, whilst the right hand beats the time, as nearly 

he can come to it,—which was, almost the entire evening, tooslow. In 4 
word, Mozart is too pure, too elevated, too classical for him, as weli as for most 
of the other modern Italian artists. 

Contrary to the usual custom, wa have summed up at the beginning of our 
article, and it is but due to our readers, to enter a little into the particulars 
which induce this wholesale fault-finding. “ Don Giovanni” was cast as fol- 
lows : Don Juan, Sig. Morelli; Don Ottavio, Sig. Mirate ; Commendatore, 
Signor Gasparoni ; Masetto, Signor Giulio ; Leporello, Signor Rovere ; Donna 
Anna, Mme. Rose Devries ; Donna Elvira, Mme, Siedenberg ; and Zerlina, 
Mme. De Lagrange.—Of Signor Morelli we have nothing to add to our pre- 
viously expressed opinions. His voice is husky and thin, and the gallant and 
dashing libertine sang Finch "han dal vino with less style, soul, or animation, 
than we have heard given to an exhortation at a camp meeting. It was taken 
more than half too slow. His Deh vieni alla finestra was badly sung and worse 
accompanied ; a Serenade which would drive a sensible woman away from, in- 
stead of bringing her to the window. It was listened to with no other demon- 
stration than respectful silence.—Signor Mirate did fairly as Don Ottavio ; in- 
deed his H mio Tesoro was encored, not so much for its own excellence, as 
through. the contrast it afforded to the general inferiority of everything else. 
He began it too slow, but the very nature of the beautiful music forced him 
and Arditi into the proper time before he got through with it. He clearly and 
beautifully took A, and B flat, which “ brought down the house.” These notes 
in that passage are intended for the Clarionet, but ever since Rubini set the ex- 
ample, ambitious Tenors insist on singing them. We would pay a small pre- 
mium to some tenor, who would leave that gymnastic feat alone, and give us 
the passage (only once) as Mozart wrote it. The representatives of the Com- 
mendatore and Masetto are not worth mentioning. The former cannot pos- 
sibly sing the music, and the latter made an experimental début on the 
occasion, and his voice (if he has any) seemed frightened out of him. 

Signor Rovere, a clever broad Buffo in the ordinary acceptance, outrages all 
musical proprieties by his low saw-dust-clown pleasantries. Leporello is not a 
buffoon ; musically and philosophically the character is a study; he is an 
ignorant and cowardly servant, not a circus-clown. In religious and super- 
stitious horror his hair should stand on end during the last fearful scene, 
which Mozart has clothed in such sublime music ; Rovere appeared like Burton 
in the farce of ‘‘ @urning the Tables.” Nor can Rovere sing the music. In his 
Madamina, ii Catalogo he was guilty of an impertinence for which a few judi, 
cious hisses very properly reproved him. We refer to the syncopated passage 
at the close upon the words Voi sapete quel che fa, which, instead of singing, he 
filled up with broken laugh and grimace, very much after the manner of “Villi- 
kens and his Dinah” of Burtonic classical notoriety. These indulgencies are 
simply impertinent liberties with the audience, are insulting to their intelli- 
gence, and hence we were glad to see them reproved. 

With much relief and pleasure we return to the Donna Anna of Mme. De 
Vries, which in reality was the only satisfactory performance of the evening. 
That lady has lost nothing of the clear, firm, pleasant and ringing quality of 
her voice since we last heard her several years ago, and gave us the beautiful 
music of Donna Anna in an artist-like, correct and effective style. Indeed she 
alone held the whole Opera and the ensembles together ; she alone, better than 
the.conductor, seemed to know what it was all about. That glorious and popu- 
lar Trio, Protegga ii giwsio Cielo owed its encore to her alone. Madame Sie- 


and “hi! hi’d,” the moment he appeared ; the mercantile young gentlemen 
knew him, for they remembered their own juvenile ambitions ; and the pretty 
bonnets and shawls swaying ina fever of excitement—not one of them ignored 
his Bowery swagger, his “‘ gallus soap-locks.” He had often winked at them as 
he stood in front of the engine-house, and they were in the habit (pretty dears!) 
of letting him in at the front basement, when “ the old man and woman” were 
out. Everybody knew Mose. Everybody flocked to see him. He ran at the 
Olympic an unprecedented number of nights, and then went to the Chatham, 
and ran there ; and finally at both houses. Altogether the.“ fice at New 
York,” and its fellow “New York As It Is,” were played midre than a year. 
The boys in the streets became amateur firemen, and were ‘‘ down on that Cor- 
neil Anderson ;” the girls all became Lizers and “ took der butt,” (whatever 
that may be !); while the men pitched their hats over their eyes, and requested 
each other ‘ to come along if they were a-comin!” 

Years have elapsed since that furor. Time has touched me with his wing, 
and turned a few of my hairs gray. I have lost friends, I have lost money 
(though not much of the latter!); but I have regained my peace of mind. Or 
rather, (unhappy man that I am !) I had regained it, till the commencement of 
the past week. 

I woke from the sleep of innocence, last Monday morning. The sky was 
bright—considering the early hour ; the air balmy—for an American June. 

“My bosom’s lord sat lightly on his throne,” 


but the fiat had gone forth, the blow was struck, the peace of Wattles was dis- 
turbed. And all because a perverse Bill-Sticker would stick his bills on my fence! 
Yes, sir, in spite of the ominous warning—“ PENALTY OF THE Law,” my new 
fence had been desecrated by the paste-brush of a conspirator, a wretch in hu- 
man form. My eyes were blasted with— Burron’s THeatre! New York 
As Ir Is! Mosse, Mr. Cuanrrau!” 

To cut short a long story, I went, (indeed I could not help it,) to see Chan- 
frau in Mose. Burton you know is out of town on a starring tour, and his 
troop are disbanded. The house for a short season is in new hands ; Chanfrau 
and Eddy being the lessees. I was fortunate enough to arrive in good season; 
to kill time I read the Bill. My pursuit of pleasure under difficulties was re- 
warded. I learned that Mr. Eddy was “‘ the favourite American actor,” Miss 
Albertine “‘ the talented American actress,’ and that Mr. George Holland and 
Mr. John Winans would each exhibit themselves in ‘“‘ two great characters.” I 
also learned that before I could see ‘‘ New York as It Is” I would have to take a 
dose of nautical physic in the shape of the drama of ‘‘ Black Eyed Susan.” 

I have al ways had a great respect for Black Eyed Susan, (on account of the 
song, you know), but on this particular occasion I wished her in Halifax. 
However, I made up my mind to sit through the play, and did sit through it ; 
and truth compels me to say that I never saw it more abominably botched- 
The favourite American actor was stilted and melodramatic, and the talented 
American actress was a remnant of the same piece. Some of the papers praise 
her for her imitation of Miss Julia Dean, (now Mrs. Hayne), and for a minute 
or two after she appeared (I believe I haven’t said she was Susan), I was in- 
clined to do the same, so funnily did she remind me of that clever but faulty 
actress. But when the imitation, supposing it to have been one, should have 
ceased, and Miss Albertine should have given us a taste of her own quality, she 
couldn’t and didn’t do it, but ranted on, and on, till the curtain dropped. My 
impressions of the lady are rather confused, but Iam clear on one point—she 
has a plump face and figure, and fine black hair. Further this deponent saith 
not. 

Mr. Eddy as W illiam was the traditional stage sailor. He spouted and 
mouthed in the usual “ Ercles vein,” occasionally threatening to rake every- 
body “ fore and aft.” Some tones of his voice are like those of ‘‘ the favourite 
English actor’ Mr. James Anderson. I consider him a cross between the last 
named gentleman, and a jaundiced Methodist parson. He had one merit how- 
ever ; he neither hitched up his white trowsers, nor strangled himself with 

imaginary mammoth quids. 

“New York As It Is” is a queer drama. It opens with a scene in the Bowe- 
ry—at any rate it was as much the Bowery as anywhere else—and a number 





denberg, we are sure, can do Elvira better than she did on Wednesday. We 
know she has often sung it in German, and has also sung it in Italian before. 
She gave all her notes, aye, and correctly too, but with no more life, style or 
energy, than if she had been an automaton. She is capable of better things, we 
know it, is a good actress and knows that her Ah chi mi dice mai, and her part 
of the Quartette Non te fidar o misera, should not be sung like school-girls 
lessons. 

Madame Lagrange evidently never sang nor played Zerlina before, but studied 
the.ré/e in a hurry and for the occasion only. She is too good an artiste, to re- 
present a well digested or studied ré/e as she did Zerlina on this occasion. It 
is a part not in her line, not in her peculiar style, and though always a great 
artiste, she appeared like a novice in this. Indeed in the Vedrai Carino she 
would have broken down once by the omission of a bar, had not Arditi and the 
orchestra quickiy observed the mistake, and saved her. We presume she did the 
Zerlina par complaisance, and therefore we shall say nothing more about it. 

The house on the occasion of Don Giovanni was filled to suffocation, owing 
no doubt to the great influx of Mozart’s admirers in the city in consequence of 
the German Saenger fest. 

And thus closes the Opera season of 1854-55 at last. It has been a longer 
season and with more varied success than any that has preceded it; next au 
tumn will show us new artistes, new Operas, and new enterprise. 





Dvawma. 


Were I desirous of what is now-a-days called “‘ a success,’ I would write a 
bogus-pbilanthropic novel, or a flash local play. Either would put money in 
my purse (‘‘ a consummation devoutly to be wished’), and make me a famous 
man. But my talent lying in another direction, I must yield the palm to Solon 
Robinson, among the novelists, and to Mr. Baker among the dramatists. 

Eight or nine years ago, Baker was an obscure man ; but he made a lucky 
hit one day, and greatness was thrust upon him. It was in this wise. But 
don’t hurry me, for I must tell the story in my own way. There was once a 
little theatre in Broadway, a very bandbox of a theatre, it was so small and 
neat. At the time of which I speak, this bandbox was packed nightly with 
pretty bonnets and shawls, sandwiched between calico shirts and large breast- 
pins! The high Priest of this temple of Momus—(am I right in my mytho- 
lozy ?)—was a dapper little gentleman named Mitchell. His sponsorial appel- 
lation was William. His right hand men were Charles Walcott, late of Wal- 
lack’s, and George Holland, a comical old dog that made us laugh consumedly. 
He had also a fair and fat (the “‘ forty” will come in due season) prima donna 
of home manufacture, Miss Mary Taylor. She was “Our Mary” then, but— 
excuse these tears,—she is somebody else’s Mary now! 

It is not necessary for me to particularize the rest of the company, nor to say 
anything of “ the tragedy, comedy, history, pastoral,” (for the remaizder of 
the catalogue let every man turn to his ‘‘ Hamlet, Prince of Denmark”), and 
other species of nondescript drama in which they played. Suffice it to say, 
the pieces were generally excellent, and the acting something to be remem- 
bered. 

Like most other managers, Mitchell employed a prompter : it was Baker ! 
Baker was in the habit of having an occasional benefit, the proceeds of which 
he pocketed and, I presume, spent. One benefit night, a fatal night, he brought 
out an “ extra attraction” —a play of his own make! It was entitled “‘ A Glance 
at New York.” 

Baker glanced at New York with a vengeance. Like Solon Robinson, and 
others of that ilk (bat Robinson was then unknown), he saw only what was 
base and vile in it, only the sins and follies of the vicious and the vulgar. He 
gave us a second edition of “Tom and Jerry,” with the talent left out. “ The 
Glance at New York” hit the Bull’s Eye of Popularity. It brought the house 
down dramatically speaking, and brought Baker before the curtain. Isaw the 
new Shakspeare, but was so astounded and confounded at the success of his bant, 
ling, that I neglected to look at him attentively. I saw him through a glass 
darkly, @ modest-looking individual, with shoe brush whiskers ! 

The man Baker was soon lost sight of, in the blaze of his “ b’hoy” Mose. 
Whether Biker served in the Fire Department, and intended by one stroke to 
glorify himself and his calling, I know not; but his chief, in fact his only 
hero, was a young and noisy fireman, with the reddest of flannel shirts, and the 
hardest of swelled heads. He was a representative fireman, as Emerson would 
say,and was recognised as such at once. His brethren in the pit knew him, 


of gentlemen amusing themselves by singing a chorus. You see the cars in 
the distance, and tremble lest the singers should be run over; but they hurry 
through the notes, and save their bacon. Then comes Porgie Joe, (Winans) a 
nobleman of Catharine Market. He is in difficulties, having lost his bunk un- 
der the stalls, and caught a cold that would have delighted Mrs. Jervis. Joe is 
overhauled by an old friend, a relative of Mr. P. Funk, who sells those remark- 
able cheap watches; and the two fasten themselves upon a verdant coun- 
tryman, Jemmy Twill (Holland.) They relieve him of reams of theatrical 
bank- notes—Fives, Tens, and Twenties—firstly by dropping a corpulent pock- 
et book at his feet ; secondly by borrowing money to feed a mystical sea-horse, 
owned by Joe’s friend; and thirdly by selling him a miraculous repeater, 45 
carats fine, and 72 holes jewelled! It was refreshing to see the confidence of 
Mr. Twill. And then Mr. Holland’s dressing—-it gave one so just an idea of the 
kind of toggery worn by the country bumpkins of America. Let me recall it, 
that you may know a Green Horn when you see him. He wore a white hat, a 
bottle green coat, baggy plaid trowsers (plaid, largest size), a red neck-cloth, 
and a loud striped vest! 

The make-up of Mr. Winans’ was excellent. His hearse, cracked voice was 
very effective, and his song “‘ Blow, ye winds of Morning !” comic from its utter 
wretchedness. Comic singing is the forte of Winans. He served a long ap- 
prenticeship at that business on the boards of the old Chatham. 

By and by, Mose swaggered down to the foot-lights, and told us why he was 
so “ down on that Corneil Anderson!” Mose is ripe for fight on all occasions : 
it is his mission to punch heads, and to blacken eyes. Had I the pen of a 
Headley or an Abbott, I would attempt a description of the many battles into 
which he throws himself and draws his friends ; but having neither, they must 
remain unchronicled. 1 shall not dwell on Mr. Chanfrau’s Mose, further than 
to say it does not seem acting, but nature. Mr. C. may consider this a compli- 
ment, if he pleases. 

The play dragged its slow length along. I sat through a pathetic interview 
with a juvenile street sweeper ; a serenade given by some ladies and gentlemen 
in the neighbourhood of Pier 56; ascrimmage in a Five Point Soup House ; 
and a sparring match in a Female Gymnasium. When it came to the last, I 
left the house for fear the next scene would bethe inside of the ladies’ wing of 
Rabineau’s Bath ! 

On my way home I passed the Bowery Theatre. It was a gala night, for 
they were running a new spectacle—“ The Spectre of the Nile!” It suggested 
Memnon, the Sphynx, Cleopatra, so I stopped and glared at the coloured 
wood-cuts. That blue sky—those falling columns—it was too much for me. I 
shall have to see ‘‘ The Spectre of the Nile.” —I have already begun to retrench 
in order to lay in the necessary pea-nuts. Not knowing whether my scanty 
means will suffice, I have resolved t> see what I can obtain on my horn-rimmed 
eye-glass. I shan’t need it at the Bowery ; in fact it wouldn’t be prudent to use 
it there. They would hustle me out as a Shanghae !—Yours dramatically, 

J. WATTLES, JUNR. 





ADMINISTRATIVE RErorM.—The following is Mr. Layard’s motion, with 
the amendment propcsed by Sir E. B. Lytton : 

“ Mr. Layard—Administrative Reform—That this house views with 
deep and increasing concern the state of the nation, and is of opinion that 
the manner in which merit and efficiency have been sacrificed in public 
appointments to party and family influences, and to a blind edherence 
to routine, bas given rise to great misfortunes, and threatens to bring 
discredit upon the national character, and to involve the country in grave 
disasters. 

“ Sir E. B. Lytton—As an amendment to Mr. Layard’s motion on Ad- 
ministrative Reform, to move—Tbat this house recommends to the earli- 
est attention of Her Majesty’s Ministers the neeessity of acareful revision 
of our various official establishments, with a view to simplify and facili- 
tate the transaction of public business, and, by instituting judicious tests 
of merit. as well as by removing obstructions to its fair promotion aad 
paw rewards, to secure to the service of the State the largest avail- 
able proportion of the energy and intelligence for which the people of this 
country are distinguished. 





Obituary. 


Reak ApmiraL Boxer, C.B.—This officer—one of the much abused 
heroes of the present war—died of cholera, at Balaklava, on the 4th inst. 





The gallant Admiral bad spent a life of energy and ability in the service 
of his country. He entered the Navy, as Midshipman of the Doris, at 


the beginning of the present century, and saw much good service in 
various parts of the world. He was Captain of the Pique in the opera- 
tions on the coast of Syria, and at the bombardment of St. Jean d’Acre 
in 1840. and in that year he was made a C.B. He became Rear Admiral 
of the Blue in 1853, and subsequently Rear Admiral of the White.—The 
deceased was well-known and most highly esteemed at Quebec, where he 
held for many years the appointment of Harbour-Master. 

At Edinburgh, Rear-Adml. John Macpherson Ferguson.—At Braban Castle, 
Mrs. Petre, of Westwick Hall, Norfolk.—At Feltham, Middlesex, the Rev 
Charles Champnes, Minor Canon of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor.—At Wo- , 
kingham, Lady Harriet Mitchell, daughter of Henry, 5th Duke of Beaufort.— 
At Portland-place, in the 91st year of her age, Lady Robert Seymour, relict of 
the late Lord Robert Seymour.—At Portsmouth, Dr. James Stewart, Surgeon, 
R.N., Justice of the Peace for the county of Hampshire.—At the Deanery, the 
Very Rev. Thomas Gaisford, D.D., of Iford, Wilts, Dean of Christ Church, and 
Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Oxford.--At Stonehouse, Devon, 
Lieut. J. McGregor, of the late 34 West India Regt.— At Richmond, T. Burnaby 
Legh, late Lieut. R.N.— At Woolwich-common, James Stewart, Esq., Inspector- 
General, retired list, Ordnance Medical Department.—At Bombay, J. M. W. 
Ensor, Lieut. in H. M. 10th Regt. of Ft.—At Calais, Henri Apreece, in the 82d 
Regt. of Ft.—J. J. Heywood, Esq., late First Deemster, or Chief Judge of the 
Criminal and Civil Law Courts, of the Isle of Man, died at bis residence, Be- 
mahague, near Douglas, on the 26th ult., having held his office, with high ho- 
nour and ability, for the extended period of thirty four years.—At Cockfield 
Hall, Yoxford, in the 62d year of his age, Sir Charles Blois, Bart.—Of cholera, 
before Sebastopol, C. T. King, Esq., Capt. in the 32d Regt. Orderly Officer to 
F. M. the Lord Raglan.—At Ballindalloch Castle, Lady Macpherson Grant, wi- 
dow of the late Sir John Macpherson Grant, Baronet.—At Beachwood, West- 
moreland, T. Rodick, Esq. of Gateacre, Justice of the Peace, and Deputy Lieu- 
tenant for the county of Lancaster.—At Felpham, Sussex, Lieut.-Co}. Squire, 
late 13th P, A. Light Infantry-—At Singapore, L. C. F. Coveutry. H. M.S. Ra- 
pid.—At the Hospital, Faro Island, of small-pox, H. Hannant, First Lieut. of 
H.M. ship Duke of Wellington, flap-ship of the Baltic Fleet,—In London, Ma- 
jor-General Baron William Henry Otto de Bode, aged 77, of bronchitis, aggra- 
vated by excitement and distress of mind, consequent upon his misfortunes and 
severe trials. His claims upon the Government have been repeatedly brought 
before Parliament and the public.—Charles Cochrane, Esq., a sometime candi- 
date for the.bonour of representing Westminster in the House of Commons. 


Navy. 


Orders have arrived at Sheerness for the Geyser, 6, p-wl. steam-sloop, 
Commander Roderick Dew, to receive on board, in addition to her pre- 
sent armament, one 42-pounder 10 feet 6 inches, 85 cwt., gun, to be used 
as a bow-chaser between decks. During the use of this gun the men will 
be entirely under cover from the fire of an enemy. The Geyser is to 
take with her the Hinde gun-boat, Lord Edward Henry Cecil, Acting- 
Lieutenant, in command. The Hinde is armed with two 32-pounders of 
56 cwt. on pivots, one forward, the other aft. She also takes the mortar- 
vessels Blazer and Surly witb her direct to the Pacific.— Orders have 
been received at Port-mouth dockyard to prepare and render fit for im- 
mediate service the whole of the ships’ boats and others capable of car- 
rying guns or armed men, a boat expedition being wanted for the shal- 
low waters of the Sea of Azoff. The utmost activity prevails in their 
equipment. The dockyard battalion’s armed Jaunebes are already pressed 
into this important service. Powerful steamers will carry out this formi- 
dable and numerous flotilla to the scene of their contemplated operations, 
There is to be a flotilla of 50 of them in all, 16 or 18 being provided by this 
dockyard, and the remainder by other yards. They will be a very useful 
Class of boat, capable of mounting two 32-pounder guas, but only draw- 
ing 34 feet of water. 





ArpointTMENTS.—Rear-Admiral Charles Howe Fremantle is appointed to sue 
ceed the late Rear-Admiral Boxer as Superintendent of the Transport Service 
at Balaklava, and will proceed out in the Prometheus steam-sloop. He retains 
Mr. Jeans as Secretary, and will have a Flag-Lieutenant, but no Flag-Captain. 
Rear-Admiral Fremantle has just completed his 55th year. He entered the 
navy in 1812, and his late command was the Jnconstant frigate —Captain D. 
Curry to the Alarm, 26, at Devonport ; Capt. Patey, late Eniigration Officer at 
Glasgow, bas been appointed to that duty at Plymouth.—Commander H. Cory- 
ton to the Hermes, 6, p-w st-sloop at Woolwich ; the Lord-Lieutenant of Ire- 
land has been pleased to appoint Com. C, Vesey to be one of his extra aides de- 
camp.—Chaplains :—Rev. A. G. Berry, to the St. George, 120, at Spithead ; 
Rev. G. E.Cartwithen to the Furious, 16, Mediterranean station ; Rev. H. Gor- 
don to the Eurydice, 26, North America and West India station ; aud Rev. R. 
Croker to the Firebrand, 6, steam-frigate, Mediterranean station. 


Arup. 


APPoINnTMENTS, &c.—Major-General Buller, C.B., has been obliged, by 
the failure of bis health, to leave the army in the Crimea. He has been 
constant in the discharge of his duty since he joined the army, distin- 
guished himself both at Alma and Inkermann, and persevered in taking 
his turn in the trenches until driven by illness to withdraw.— Major-Ge- 
nera! Gough will assume the command of the Belfast district on the 2d 
of July. No successor to General Fleming, C.B., in the Limerick dis- 
trict, is yes announced.—Colonel Sir Thomas Troubridge. of the 7th Roy- 
al Fasiliers, who lost both legs at Inkermann, has been appoiuted Direc- 
tor-General of Army Clothing under the new organisation of the War 
Department. The duties of the Assistant Director-General are of a 
purely civil nature, and while the appointment of Director General will 
always be held by an officer in the army, that of Aesistant Director Ge- 
neral will be occupied by a civilian, its duties mainly consisting of the 
conduct of the correspondence with the contractors and the other depart: 
ments. Mr. Ramsay, who has been appointed Assistant Director-Gene- 
ral, has been in the War-office for nine years, and for nearly six years 
filled the office of Private Secretary to different Secretaries at War. He 
was also Secretary to the Army Promotion Commission last year. 





New Wrovucut-1ron Gun.—On Monday, the 11th inst., was shown on 
the open space before the War-office a beautiful nine-pounder gua, of 
polished steel, on its carriage, with limber complete. This gun, which in 
the course of the day was minutely examined by Lord Panmure, and by 
mapy members of both Houses of Parliament, is of malleable or wrought 
iron, invented and manufactured by Mr. Dundas, of Dundas Castle, North 
Britain. The principle is such that it can be extended to cannon of the 
largest calibre, and the inventor is confident that he can construct with 
ease and rapidity guns to throw shot of a ton weight, if desired. In the 
course of Monday evening the gun was, by Lord Panmure’s order, con- 
veyed to Woolwich, under the charge of a party of artillerymen. At 
Woolwich, it is understood, the gun will undergo a severe ordeal to test 
its efficiency. -- 

War-OrricE, JUNE 15.—RI Regt of Horse Gds; Lord Garlies to be Cor, b-p, 
v Baker, app to 8th Lt Drags. 6tn Drag Gds; Lt Philips to be Capt, w-p. To 
be Lts, w-p: Cor and Adj Stillman; Cor Betty. Ri Regt of Artillery; Sec Capt 
Colclough to be Capt, v Willett, res; Lt Milman to be Sec Capt, v Colclough. 
To be Vety Surgs: C Sanderson; H Sparrow, Gents. Corps of RI Engineers; 
Sec Capt Browne to be Capt, v Henderson, placed on Sec List; Lt Noble to be 
Sec Capt, v Pasley, placed on Sec List; Lt Schaw to be Sec Capt, v Brown, 
Gren Regt of Ft Gds; L Phillips, Gent, to be Ens and Lt, b-p, v Anstruther, 
pro. Ist Regt of Ft; Capt Blathwayt, fm h-p Unatt, to be Capt, v Webster, 
pro, w-p, to an Unatt Majority. 2d Ft; J H&rrel, Gent, to be Ens, w-p. 6th 

t; Brvt-Maj Robertson to be Maj, w-p, v Hall, dec; Lt Lee to be Capt, w-p, v 
Robertson. 7th Ft; Assist-Surg Hale, fm Staff, to be Assist-Surg, v McArthar, 
promoted on Staff. 20th Foot; Ensign Holmes to be Lieutenant, without 
perraane) George Gothin, Gent, to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Holmes. 
2lst Ft; T Sherwood, Gent, to be Ens w-p, v Taylor, who res. 31st Ft; Major 
Kelly to be Lt-Col w-p. To be Capts w-p: Lts Christian, Attree, Temple, 
and Schreiber. To be Lis w-p: Ensigns T Fyler, vChristian; Pearson, y Attree; 
Jeffvock, v Temple; Pepper, v Schreiber; FitzMaurice, Bayley, Hamilton, Ry- 
croft, and Gould, from 86th Ft. 32d Ft; Ens E Hormer to be Lt b-p, v King, 
who ret. 35th Ft; Lt Craster, has been ang to ret from the service by 
the sale of his commission. 36th Ft; H Willett, Gent, to be Ens W-p. 37th Ft; 
to be Ensigas w-p: J Greme, add E Sale, Gents. 38th Ft; to be Ensigns w-p; 
H Parker, and 4 Cook, Gents. 40th Ft; G Hart,Gent,to be Ens w-p. 43d Ft; 
T Elmes, Gent, to be Ens w-p. 44th Ft; to be Ensigns w-p: Geut Cadet McCar- 
roll, from RI Military College, and W Mounsteven, Gents. 46th Ft; J Abbott, 
Gent, to be Ens w-p. The Wommis of Lt-Col Maxwell, to be antedated to Dec 
12,1854, but not to carry back pay. 47th Ft; Capt Lowry to be Maj w-p, v Byt- 
Lieut-Col Fordyce, promoted, without-purchase, to an Unattached Lieutenant- 
Colonelcy. Lieutenant Buchanan, to be Captain without-purchase, y Lowry. 
48th Ft; to be Ensigns w-p: Gent Cadet Campbell, from Royal Mil College; P 
Marshall, Gent. 49th Ft; Capt O'Connell, from h-p Unat to be Capt, v Bvt- 
Maj White, pro w-p to an Unat Majority. 55th Ft: Gent Cadet Gillies, from 
Royal Mil College, to be Ens f 57th Ft; to be Ensigns w-p: Gent Cadet 
Sewell, from Royal Mil College; J Phelps, Gent. 59th Ft; R Cumiug, Gent, 
to be Ens w-p, v Morgan, app to 4th Ft. 63d Ft; De Lancey Anderson, Gent, 
to be Ens w-p; Assist-Surg Flower has been permitted to Yesign his commis- 
sion. 65th Ft; A Lewis, Gent, to be Ens w-p. 67th Ft; to be Ensigns w-p: 
R Luard and E Lenon, Gents. 79th Ft; Lt Turner to be Capt b-p, v Harrison, 
who ret. 80th Ft; H Grattan, Gent, te be Ens without purchase. Sist Ft; Lt 
Betts to be Capt b-p, v Goodwin, who ret; Ens Franklyn to be Lt b-p, v Betts. 
82d Ft; Ens East to be Lt w-p,v Apreece, dec. 88th Ft; Brvt-Maj Bayley to be 
Maj w-p, v Norton, dec; Lt Beresford to be Capt w-p, v Bayley; Ens Scott to 
be Lt w-p, v Beresford; F Fox, Gent, tobe Ens w-p. 89th Ft; H Bishop, Gent, 
to be Ens w-p. 98th Ft; Ens Mills to be Lt w-p, v Batt, pro. Rifle Brigade; 
To be Ensigus w-p; J Allaire and E Fryer, Gents. Gold Coast Corps; J La- 
zenby, Gent, to be Ens w-p, v Taylor, dec. F 





Brever.—Capt Biathwayt, of lst Ft, to be Maj. Brvt-Maj Blathwayt, of: 
Ist rt, to be Lt-Cel.; C apt O'Connell, of 49th Ft, to be Maj. 
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New Dooks. 


Tue Encuisn Orruays. By Mrs. Mary J. Holmes. New York 
Appletons.—Rather more than a year ago (it was in the /bion of J use 
$rd, 1854), we noticed Mrs. Holmes’s first book, “ Tempest and Sunshine, 
and commended it highly for its humorous painting of Southern life and 
manners. It is not often that a first book makes so favourable an im- 
pression. 

“The English Orphans” is both a better and a worse book than “ Tem- 
pest and Sunshine.” Its plot is more consistent and less melodramatic, 
though liable to the charge of common-place ; and its characters are 
drawn with a firmer and nicer hand. It lacks the broad humoar of its 
predecessor, but it possesses—what that one lacks—a strong under-cur- 
reat of pathos.—The story is not quite so new as we could wish. A cer- 
tain English gentleman is the happy father of three daughters, two of 
whom emigrate to America before the opening of the tale, leaving him 
the third— 

One fair daughter, and no more, 
The which he lovéd passing well. 

This young lady, poor thing, takes it into ber head to marry her music- 
teacher, and does sq; whereat papa discards her and the consequent 
babies. Hard times come upon the young couple, and they too are com- 
pelled to emigrate. Arrived in this new world, after a time, death en- 
ters their circle. First the father dies, and then the mother, and a brave 
little boy, named Frank ; while Mary, Ella, and Alice, remain, tbe latter 
a mere infant. A certain Mrs. Campbell, who in the end turns out to be her 
aunt, adopts Ella, a pretty doll and as selfish as she is pretty ; but Mary, 
who isn’t a bit interesting, and little Alice go to the Poor-house !—This 
American Poor-house and its inmates are admirably described. There 
are the keeper, Mr. Knight, whose wife is always sick ; Miss Grundy, (no 
relative of the lady in the play!) a sort of general factotum who keeps 
the paupers in order ; Pateey, a grinning idiot girl with a tendency to 
fits; Mrs. Sal Furbish, a crazed gentlewoman and widow, whose ruling 
passion is correct grammar ; and Uncle Peter, a simple-minded old fellow 
who plays doleful tunes on a bad violin. There are other personages 
and other incidents ; but these make up the cream of the work. Of course 
Mary does’at remain in the Poor-house all her days. She makes friends 
by the score ; has the benefit of a good education; becomes the mistress 
of a village-school, and finally marries a Mr. George Moreland, who came 
over in the same ship with her—a merry-hearted chap who teased her 
asa boy, and loved her asa man. Not much of a plot, perhaps ; but 
there is much merit in the handling of it. 


Cons Cut Corners. By Benauly. New York. Mason Brs.—A 
queer title to a queer tale, evidently designed to attract notice by the 
queer way in which jt treats grave subjects. Its leading topic is intem- 
perance. It boasts not a hero—as might be expected—for the author to 
drag through the various stages and degrees of vice, and to ruin or re- 
form in the eud, as pleased his fantasy. By no means. The scene is laid 
partly at a village in Connecticut that gives the book its name, and 
partly in thts great city of New York; in either, with a few needfal and 
mainly feminine exceptions, every one topes more or less. Mrs. Lafayette 
Chesslebury, at her splendid mansion in the Fifth Avenue, filches from her 
husband’s “ little green glass’’ of whiskey toddy, as she pours it from 
«‘an elaborate little pitcher ;” the Hon. Lafayette himself drops down in 
a fit of apoplexy, as he is eulogising, at one of their grand entertainments, 
the virtues of his South Side Madeira; Mrs. Joho Chesslebury, once a 
lady in the upper circles, makes her entrance and exit withia the first 
few pages, dying the hard death of an inebriate maniac ; her husband, 
through about four hundred pages, slides down the same proclivity, but 
at the close is happily brought up again, through the medium of-the 
Maine Liquor Law io Connecticut ; Master Jason Chesslebury, who comes 
in aged four, and goes out as a bridegroom, drinks ere the down is en bis 
chin, but finally takes the pledge ; Deacons and grocers in the country, 
butlers and wine-merchants’ clerks in town—with men, women, and boys, 
tippling is the order of the day. The characters of the proper sort, who 
ought to outweigh all this tippledom, are not an interesting set ; and 
moreover, if we took the tronble to rub up our memory, we could easily 
trace all the more prominent among them to familiar acquaintances in the 
works of sundry popular writers. Benauly, as he calls himself, has un- 
dertaken a more difficult task than he can manage, even with his copious 
borrowings. We may respect his motives in urging the want of a pro- 
hititory law, but we doubt whether his jumble of truth and exaggeration 
will exercise much influence regarding it. 

We may add, too, that if the appropriations of character are palpable 
enough, the imitations of Dickens’s style are so glaring, that were not 
the book meant to be a serious one, we should suppose it written at him, 
after the fashion of one of the “ Rejected A ddresses.”’ We instance par- 
ticularly that fancy of his—happy enough when original, but an insaffer- 
able bore when repeated—which runs something in this manner: Ten 
P.m.;it rains. Ten p.m. ; it is foggy. Ten p.m.; there’s an Easterly 
wind. Ten. p.m. ; an occasional flash of lightning. Ten p.m.; we have 
finished “‘Cone Cut Corners.” Ten p.m.; we don’t like it. Ten p.m.,; 
when men write and publish novels in their new-fangled serial numbers, 
at so much per page, this may be aconvenient method of eking out space, 
Ten p.m. ; at second-hand, the method is ludicrously absurd. Ten p.m.; 
we bid Mr. Benauly good evening, with the remark that his forte appears 
to lie in sarcasm, and that he has in him a streak of humour. We would 
fain hopé also that his love of caricature dictated his bitiog chapter on 
the Donation Party, as an illustration of the dealings of Connecticut vil- 
lagers with their worthy spiritual Pastors.—The wood-cut vignettes are 
numerous and very nicely executed. 


A Treatise on Lanp-Surverinc. By W. M. Gillespie. New York. 
Appletons.—The exclusively professional nature of this work puts it be- 
yond the province of an ordinaryeritic. We can but say, therefore, that 
itis a handsome octavo; that its four hundred illustrations on wood 
are particularly neat ; and that it is obviously crammed with knowledge 
Most useful for students. The mysteries that pertain to the transit and 
theodolite, the chain, the compass, the triangular method, and the colla- 
pe branches of a surveyor’s business, appear to be very clearly eluci- 

ted. 


Tae Brier Remarker on THE Wars oF Man. By Ezra Sampson. 
Ibid. —To ask such a question may be exposing one’s-self to a charge of 
lamentable ignorance—bat, pray, who is Mr. Ezra Sampson? Oar ex- 
Cuse for the enquiry mast be that the world, at this time of day, will 
scarcely pause over “ Compendious Dissertations respecting Social and 
Domestic Relations and Concerns, and the various Economy of Life” 
{vide title-page), unless the author’s name be in itself a recommendation. 
Time is too precious for us to adventure blindly upon four hundred and 
sixty pages, on things in general. 


History ror Bors; or, ANNALS or Tuz Nations of Mopern Evurore. 
By John G, Edgar. New York. Harpers.—A very commendable 
little tome, smoothly, judiciously, and impartially written, and got up 
with extreme taste. The wood-cuts are most meritorious. 

Sreecuzs anp Apprysses. By Henry W. Hilliard. Ibid.—The 
larger portion of this octavo has been at various times before the public, 
in the shape of Congressional Reports. The remainder consists of ora- 
tions delivered publicly, in sundry places, on sundry occasions of public 
interest. They tend sometimes to the verge of the “ flowery,” but oa the 





whole they are clear, nervous, and easily comprehended. Hearers pro- 
bably were moved by them; nor are they wanting in attraction for the 
casual reader. 


Tue Art-JovrnaL. London and New York. Virtue, Emmins & Co. 
—The May and June numbers contain elaborate criticiams on the annual 
Spring Exhibitions, somewhat tedious, when spread over scores of pages. 
Stanfield’s “Portsmouth Harbour,” Armitage’s “ Battle of Meanee,” 
and Unwin’s “Cupid and Psyche” are among the illustrations of the 
Royal Galleries. There is also a bold and dainty ‘ Ariel,” by H. J. 
Townsend.—Schwanthaler, the great sculptor of Munich, figures here cu- 
riously enough. His “Nymph of the Rhine,” engraved from a marble 
statue of that name, executed for Prince Schwartzenberg of Vienna, 
might pass for an Antinous. The bust of it (speaking anatomically) 
alone is feminine.—The selection of specimens from the Paris Exhibition 
may interest some readers; but we confess that cabinets and candle- 
sticks, vases and vinaigrettes, twelve times a year are apt to weary. 
There are always some on show. 


Memorrs or Sypney Suitu. By his daughter, Lady Holland. Lon- 
don.—A contemporary (the Evening Post), more fortunate than our- 
slves, has had a glimpse of this new work. It is thas sampled. 

The long-looked for Memoirs of Sydney Smith, by bis daughter, Lady 
Holland, (edited by Mrs. Austin), have appeared at last. We embrace 
the earliest opportunity of giving our readers a taste of them. 

Sydney Smith had once to go to Court, and this is his description of 
what occurred : 


‘“« T found my colleague Tate, the other day, in his simplicity, consulting the 
Archdeacon of Newfoundland what he should wear at the levee—a man who 


sits bobbing for cod, and pocketing every tenth. However, I did worse when | 8® 


I went, by consulting no one ; and, through pure ignorance, going to the levee 
in shoe-strings instead of shoe-buckles. 

“I found, to my surprise, people looking down at my feet. I could not 
think what they were at. At first thought they had discovered the beauty of 
my legs, but at last the truth burst on me, by some wag laughing, and thinking 
I had done it as a good joke. I was, of course, excessively annoyed to have 
been supposed capable of such a vulgar, unmeaning piece of disrespect, and 
kept my feet as coyly under my petticoats as the veriest prade in the country, 
till | could make my escape ; so perhaps, after all, 1 had better have followed 
my friend’s example.” 

In the conversational ana with which the volumes abound, we meet 
with the original of the saying which has lately been popularized among 
the Administrative Reformers. 

“You will generally see in human life the round man and the angular man 

lanted in the crane bale ; but the Bishop of ——, being a reund man, 
fun fallen into a triangular hole, and is far betteroff then many triangular men 
who have fallen into round holes.” 

It was probably of this bishop that he said, on being asked if he were 
going to be married, “ Perhaps he may: yet how can a bishop marry ?- 
how can he flirt? the most he can say is, ‘I will see you in the vestry 
after service.’ ”’ 

The hierarchy was an eternal theme for his drollery. Thus—* We na- 
turally lose iliusious as we get older, like teeth, but there is no Cart. 
wright (a famous London dentist) to fit a new set to our understandings 
I have, alas, only one illusion left, and that is the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury.” Again: “Itis a great proof of shyness to crumble bread at din- 
ner. ‘Oh, I see you are afraid of me, (iarning to a young lady who sat 
by him) you crumble your bread. I do it when I sit by the Bishop of 
London, and with both hands when I sit by the Archbishop.’” Of his 
living in Yorkshire, he said, “it was actually twelve miles from a 
lemon.” 

He once wanted to know why if a sailor were mast-headed for not doing 
his duty, you should not weathercock a parishoner for not paying his 
tithes? He aunounced the arrival in London of a New Zealand attorney 
asa gentleman who had 6s. 8d. tattooed all over his face. Hearing of 
the difficulty of coughing down a speaker, he recommended a trial of the 
hooping-cough. Niebubr’s discoveries he described as “ Roman history 
reversed ; Tarquin turning out an excellent family man ; and Lucretia 
a very doubtful character whom Lady would not have visited.” 

Daniel Webster he likened to a “ steam-engine in trousers.’ Lilustrat- 
ing the mode the Irish have of doing everything differently from other 
people, he said that when the Dublin mail was stopped and robbed, one 
of the passengers beard a sweet female voice behind the hedge exclaim- 
ing, “ Shoot the gintleman, then, Patrick, dear.’’ Seeing a child strike 
the shell of a turtle, he asked the reason, and the answer was “ to please 
the turtle :’—whereupon Sydney said it would be as much to the pur- 
pose to strike the dome of St. Paul’s to please the dean and chapter. 
Children, he said on another occasion, are bored with the wisdom .of 
Telemachus, and can’t think why Calypso is fond of him.” 

Miss Fox, (niece of the statesman,) he said, at Bowood, the Lansdowne’s 
seat, that she was perfect, as she gave him the idea of an aged angel. Of 
a dressed Venus which he once saw in a serious family, he said it was the 
Venus Millinaria. On examining some flowers ina garden, a beautiful 
girl, who was of the party, exclaimed, “‘Ob, Mr. Smith, this pea will 
never come to perfection.”’” “Permit me, then,” said Sydney, gently 
taking her hand and walking towards the plant, “to lead perfection to 
the pea.’ Of a trio of other ladies he said, “ Oh, they were all so beau- 
tiful Paris could not have decided between them, but would have cut his 
apple in slices.” Of Lady Murray’s mother, who had a most benevolent 
countenance, he said her smile was so radiant that it would force a goose- 
berry bush into flower. 

He hated dogs, and on being asked by a lady for a motto for her poodle, 
he suggested, ** Out, damned Spot!” but she didn’t think it sentimental 
enough, though thoroughly Shakspearian. Of bores, though he said 
there were no crimivals like them, as they were unpunishable, he was 
very tolerant, saying he never met with one all the time he lived in the 
country, but a certain dean, who he declared, “ deserved to be preached 
to death by wild curates.” Being asked by a lady if he had been re- 
markable as a boy, he replied that he was a remarkably fat boy, and was 
intended to have been a Chinese supercargo, to Hong Kong. Complain- 
ing of bis feebleness as be drew nigh death, he said he felt so weak that 
if a knife were put in his hand he should hardly be able to stick it into a 
Dissenter. ; 

Speaking of diminutive men who were among the most eminent in the 
world, he instanced his friend Jeffrey, and added that there was another 
(name not given) who had “ not body enough to cover his mind decently 
with—his intellect was improperly exposed.” Jeffrey once coming to 
see him, rode into the farm yard on a young donkey he found outside, 
and Sydney on the instant, bailed him with a couple of couplets 
thus : 


ails 








Witty as Horatius Flaccus, 

As great a Jacobin as Gracchus ; 

Short, though not so fat, as Bacchus, 

Riding on a little jackass. 
This effusion had nearly produced disastrous results afterwards ; for it 
took such possossion of a certain gentleman, that when on the point of 
being introduced to Jeffrey at Holland House, the image conjured up by 
the lines almost suffocated him. Better still, was his rhythmetical re- 
fusal of an invitation to dinner at the Fishmongers’ Hall (introducing all 
the piscatorial alluremente, sauces and so forth,) on the score of a prior 
engagement to Horner, of whom he once said that he had the Ten Com- 
mandment written on his face, and looked so virtueus that he might 
commit any crime and no one would believe in the possibility of his 
guilt. 

Being once called out by a poor woman to christen a child immedi- 
ately, as it appeared to be dying, and asked on his return in what state 
he left it. Sydney answered, “I gave it a dose of castor oil first and 
baptised it afterwards, so now it is ready for either world.” This men- 
tion of the oil will appear less strange when it is added that he was a 
sort of physician general to the poor of his neighbourhood, and studied 
medicine and surgery to qualify himself, saying : 

Man wants but little here below, 
As beef, veal, mutton, pork, lamb, venison show ; 
and dealt with the ilis arising therefrom. 

Many and curious are the instances of his kind-hearted performances 
in this respect, on man and beast ; and in all sorts of household economy 
he was a first-rate proficient, being indeed a veritable pastor to his flock, 
teaching them how to be comfortable in this life as the best qualification 
for hereafter. Being once complimated at breakfast by Marcet, the 
famous natural philosopher, on his preparation of pig, he said ‘‘ Yes, our 
hams are the only trae Hams; yours are Shems and Japhets.” Break- 
fasts he considered the pleasantest of all meals, “ because nobody felt 
conceited before one o’clock.’’ This was in the spring of 1840, which he 
said was the only sensible spring he remembered, as it was a real March 
of intellect. This was not the year in which he said, “ there was never 








The second volame contains a continuous correspondence of the comi 
‘ Canon with all the Great Guns of the day, male and female. The 
lesertatd on between him and Lady Morley as to the nonentity of young 
scent Friends elgehes seca eer ae ie 
‘ gether a remarkable 0) con- 

tinuation of previous epistles, says to her ladyship : 


“ Pray, understand me rightly ; eory 
‘ y ; I do not give the Blue-coat th as an es- 

y pe fact, but as a highly ——_ conjectare ; look at the circumstances. 

a very early age young Quakers disappear, at a very early age 
are seen; at the age of seventeen or eighteen young Quakers are again seen 
at L my age the Coat-boys disappear. Who has ever heard of a Coat-man 

ning = utterly unknown in natural history. Upon what other 
does the . gration of the grub into the aurelia rest? After a certain number 
of days the grub is no more seen, and the aurelia flutters over his relics. That 
such @ prominent fact should have escaped our naturalists is truly astonishi 
I had long suspected it, but was afraid to come out with a speculation so bold; 
and now mention it as protected and sanctioned by you. { 

Dissection would throw great light upon the question, and if our friend 
——— would receive two boys into his house about the time of their a 
their coats, great service would be rendered to the cause. Our friend 
Grey, not remarkable for his attention to natural history, was a good deal 
struck with the novelty and ingenuity of the h pothesis. I have 
that the young Blue-coat infants are fed with Gab-teloared pap, which ] 
very suspicious. More hereafter on this interesting subject. Where eal wa 
Tr to be promoted, I will make no apology to your ladyship for this intra- 

0: 


To this the countess, who seems to have bee t 
self, rejoins : P n something of a wag her- 


“ Had I received your letter two days since, I should have sai 
guments and theory were perfectly convincing, and that the ond tinate 
sceptic must have yielded to them ; but I have come across 4 person in that in- 
terval who gives me information which puts us all at sea again. That the 
Blue-coat boy should be the larva of the Quaker in Great Britain is possible 
and even probable ; but we must take a wider view of the question ; and here, 
Tee VT a 

neous —not so : now be so as te 
mind to the facts I have to commanicate. . OF TRIP 

“1 have seen and talked much with Sir R. Kerr Porter on this in 
subject. He has travelled over the whole habitable globe, and has pe 
with a scientific and scrutinizing eye into regions hitherto unexplored by civi- 
lized man ; and yet he has never seen a Quaker baby. He has lived for in 
Philadelphia (the national nest of Quakers) ; he roamed up oad 'doum, 
broadway and lengthways, in every nook and corner of Pennsylvania, and yet 
he never saw a Quaker baby ; and what is new and most striking, never did he 
see a Quaker lady in a situation which gave hope that a Quaker baby might be 
seen hereafter. 

“ This is a stunning fact, and involving the question in such impenetrable 
mystery as will, I fear, defy even your sagacity, acuteness and industry to elu- 
cidate. But let us not be checked and cast down ; truth is the end and object 
of our research. Let us not bate one jot of heart and hope, bat still bear up 
and steer our course right onward.” 





A RIVAL FOR RACHEL. 

Madame Ristori, the gem of the Italian Dramatic Company, has in one 
week, and in two performances, won a renown and a position equal, if 
not spores, to those enjoyed by Rachel. The im ation of Alfieri’s 
Myrrha, the heroine of one of Ovid’s Metamorphoses, but whose crime 
is, in the Italian version, very much mitigated, has driven the critics to 
frenzy, and raises the audiences to a de of enthusiasm entirely un 
cedented in Paris. The original lege represents Myrrha, the 
ter of the King of Cyprus, as condemned ’by Venus, in revenge for an 
offence, to nourish a violent passion for her own father. She resorts to 
an artifice, and overwhelmed with remorse, flees the country, gives birth 
to Adonis, and is changed into the tree which henceforth bears her name. 
Alfieri bas softened the horrors of this tale, and represents merely the 
struggles of conscience, in the bosom of the heroine, against what she 
knows to be an unnatural ioflaence from without. She stabs herself with 
her father’s poignard, immediately after having been forced by him to 
make the terrible avowal. The art of the author in rendering this sub- 
ject presentable upon the stage, cannot be too highly extolled. It is so 
clearly a fable, and the pop ior princess is so evidently pursued and 
controlled by a passion, not human, while she so nobly brings to bear 
against it-the whole force of a naturally pure mind, and all the resiat- 
ance of “an energetic spirit in a feeble frame,” that no unpleasant emo- 
tion is excited, and young, unmarried ladies may be seen there in nam- 
bers. To describe Ristori’s impersonation of the character is im ble ; 
all the descriptions that I myself read, before witnessing the aedieaenae 
did but poor justice to the reality. 

Ristori is 83 old, and is of slight frame, and seems tall, though 
she is not so. Her appearance is rather English than Italian. She is a 
blonde, with blueish gray eyes, and brown hair. Her face is oval, and 
her nose slightly aquiline; the nostrils are beautifully chiseled and 
slightly detached. Her teeth are long, regular, pure white, and when 
she laughs she shows them all, without in any way possessing a capacious 
mouth. Her delivery is wonderfully pure, and even those to whom her 
eloquence conveys no sense, find music in it. In attitude and 
and in pantomime, whether of the limbs or of the features, she is certain- 
ly unrivaled. She never uses either rouge or white, or eyebrow colour, 
or neck powder ; she never even applies to her cheeks what would be 
simply necessary to counteract the yellow effect of the footlights. This, 
coupled with the fact that there was no heralding of her coming, no at- 
tempt to predispose the public, or to stimilate curiosity, has inclined 
every oue in her favour. I am quite ready to say myself, that though I 
find it still an effort to keep pace with Italian blank verse, when spoken, 
I would rather listen to Ristori than to Rachel. 

Our own tragedienne has been compelled to accept the challenge and 
to emerge from her seclusion. Her annoyance and wrath at thus seeing 
ber sceptre disputed are described as being very poignant. Jules Janin, 
at the conclasion of bis feui//eton upon Ristori, told her she must come 
forth, like Achilles, and convince the Trojans of her prowess. So, skil- 
fully availing herself of the anniversary of Corneille’s birthday, she re- 
appeared last night, in her great, though not her greatest, character of 
Camille, in the “ Horatii.’—Paris Corresp. N. Y. Daily Times, June 
Sa a a member of an Italian dramatic—not operatic—company 
rom Turin. 





Tue Monument To Lockuart.—A paragraph, which originated in the 
“Table Talk” of a cotemporary, and is now going the round of the 
newspapers, respecting the Monument of Mr. Lockhart, is, to a great ex- 
tent, erroneous. Aithough many of the friends of the deceased wished to 
pay @ tribute to his memory, the proposal to do so by erecting a mona- 
ment io Dryburgh Abbey originated with the Right Hon. Sir H. Ellis; 
and was intended in the first instance to be confined to a few of the most 
intimate associates of the biographer and son-in-law of Sir Walter Scott, 
including Dean Milman, Sir Roderick Murchison, Lord Mahon, Dr. Fur- 
guson, Mr. Christie, Mr. John Murray, and Mr. Cheney. But as soon as 
the project became known, several noblemen and gentlemen, less inti- 
mately connected with the late Editor of the Quarterly Review, desired 
to be included in the list of subscribers. Among these are, the Dukes of 
Northumberland and Buccleuch—Lords Ellesmere, Shaftesbury, Ashbur- 
ton, Wynford, and Polworth,—Sir Edwin Landseer, and others. The pa- 
ragraph alluded to is also erroneous in stating that there are any chief 
subscribers :—all the friends of Mr. Lockhart will contribute exactly the 
same sum towards this Dryburgh Monument.—4theneum. 





Eccentricities oF Costome.—There is no part of our costume, either 
male or female, which bas not already passed from one extreme of absur- 
dity to another, and been most admired at its highest point. Coats have 
been worn with voluminous skirts dangling about the wearer’s heels, and 
with scanty lappels descending six inches below the waist. Coat-sleeves 
at one time fitted skin-tight ; and more than once have been so wide as 
to sweep the ground. Flapped waistcoats, which in the time of 
I. reached nearly to the stocking, were soon cut so short as to be nearer 
the arm-pits than the thigh. The close-fitting, tightly-strapped tronser 
contrasts ludicrously enough with the trunk-hose of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, stuffed out with five or six pounds of bran to such an extent that, 
as a Harleian manuscript tells us, alterations had to be made in the Par- 
liament House, soas to afford additional accommodation for the mem- 
bers’ seats. It is related that a fast man of the time, on rising to con- 
clude a visit of ceremony, had the misfortune to damage his nether in- 
teguments by a protruding nail in bis chair—so that by the time he gained 
the door the escape of bran was so rapid as to cause @ collapse. It may 
have been that similar mishaps caused the substitution of wool or hair 
for bran, which afterwards beeame common. 

Holmes, in his * Notes on Dress,” says: “A law was made against 
such as did stuffe their ‘ bryches’ to make them stand out ; whereas, when 
a certain prisoner (in these tymes) was-accused for wearing such bryches 
contrary to law, he began to excuse himself of the offence, and endea- 
voured by little and little to discharge himself of that which he did weare 
withia them. He drew out a pair of sheets, two tablecloths, ten nap- 
kins, four shirts, a brush, a glasse,a combe, and night-caps, and other 





such a summer; water selliag at threepence @ piat; my cows drink beer, 
my horges ale.” 


things of use, saying: ‘ Your lordship may understand that because I 
have no safer storehouse, these pocketsdo serve me for a roome to lay 
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good - and though it be a strait prison, yet it is a storehouse big 
po Pa ytd for T have many thinge more yet of value within them.’ 
And so his discharge was accepted and well laughed at.”—Quarterly Re- 


—— 
° 


Tue Man wo Lost nis Own Sup, anp Founp Anoruer.—In our 
impressions of Thursday last, we briefly reported the loss of the Con- 
ference, Peters, of and from North Shields to Carthagena, The follow- 
ing particulars are furgished by Captain Peters, in a letter dated Gibral- 

May 18: 
ar The Conference was taken by pirates on the 2d May, off the coast of 
Barbary. We left the Downs on the 17th April; after a fine run down 
the Channel we took our departure from the Lizard Light on the 20th, 
rounded Cape St. Vincent on the 28th, and on the 30th April we passed 
Earopa Light, with a strong westerly breeze, and every appearance of a 
prosperous voyage. i 

« At 6 P. M. the same day it became calm and continued all night, and 
at daylight on the 2d May we were between 20 and 30 miles to the west- 
ward of Cape Tres Forcas, and about 15 miles off land. I observed two 
boats, which I supposed might be fishermen. Shortly after I observed 
three more boats put out from a creek or river; the two first lay to on 
their oars until the others joined company ; they then came in the direc- 
tion of our sbip, which was still lying nearly becalmed. It never crossed 
me that they were armed pirates until they continued so long rowing in 
the same direction. On their coming near to us I observed the boats to 
be very large, and crowded with men—I then heartily wished for a breeze. 
When at about a quarter of a mile distance they opened a tremendous 
fire upon us, apparently with very large swivel guns. It was then thought 
high time to save our lives, if possible : accordingly, the boat was in a 
few minutes launched over the side. 

“The crew being all fresh and young men, with the exception of the 
cook. who fell in the hurry and broke one of his ribs, soon gained the 
boat, which I steered to the northeast, keeping the ship between us and 
the guns. The pirates kept pulling hard towards the ship, and continued 
@ constant fire on our boat. The headmost boat kept the chase, and 
when about five or six hundred yards near us he gave up pursuit, after 
giving usa shot which was not an arm’s length from the boat. The 
shouts of the ruffians when they thought they were gaining upon us were 
most hideous. After getting clear of them we hove to on our oars, io 
order that I might observe their movements with the glass. As soon as 
they got on board of the Conference the helm was put up with the ship’s 
head for the land. We watched our vessel as long as it was prudent to 
do so. There could not.be less than two hundred men in the pirates’ 
boats. F 

“ We then remained exposed on the open sea, without any kind of food 
or water, and a hot sua beating upon us. We saved nothing buta 
wooden steering-compass and a spy-glass. The pirates would probably 
take everything out of our ship that was ureful to them, and then scut- 
tle her, because it being only about ninety miles from Gibraltar they 
would expect a man-of-war to be despatched in pursuit; but unfortu- 
nately our long passage to that place gave them plenty of time to carry 
their views into effect. After we had rowed about another bour to the 
northeast, we got sight of a veesel bearing about north of us; the oars 
were immediately double-manued, and all our strength put on. 

* At 4 P.M., we got up with the veseel, and glad we were, as we neared 
her, in the hopes of our being taken on board, and receiving at least a 
small eupply of bread and water, as we had made up our minds to steer 
for Gibraltar. When we got alongside we found no one to make their ap- 
pearance, and we went on board, and found the ship abandoned by her 
crew. I observed a boat rowing to the north of us, and it struck me that 
it might be the crew of the ship we had boarded. I then got the burgee, 
and hoisted it at the peak end in order that it might be seen, and if they 
were the crew they might return to their sbip. I lost sight of the boat 
shortly after ; there was at the time a light air from the westward. and 
the ship’s head going to the land. We therefore sounded the pumps and 
found only 19 inches water in the well. I then took command of her, 
trimmed the yards, aud put the vessel’s head to the northward. 

“ There were at the time a bark and a schooner on our lee-bow, distant 
about eight miles. It struck me the crew might have seen our boat and 
mistaken us for pirates, and that they might have got on board the bark. 
What could be the cause of them leaving their vessel we could not ima- 
gine, but perhaps they had seer the smoke from the pirates’ craft when 
they were firing at us—it being then calm, the smoke from the fire-arms 
would arcend to a great height. From the papers on board we found the 
vessel to be the Live/y, of Stockton, James Napier, master, We arrived 
at Gibraltar on the 18th, with the loss of foretopmast. Immediately on 
arrival I applied to the captain of the port to induce him to send a man- 
of-war to recover, if possible the Conference, but he informed me he 
could not do so, for two reasons—first, he had only one war-steamer, and 
it was impossible to spare her, and ia the second place, if he had been 
able to comply with my request it would be of no use, as such a length 
of time had sar since our ship fell into the hands of the pirates. I 
therefore may, I cuppose, that our ship is totally lost.”—Liverpool Ship- 
ping Gazette, June 5. 


Give An Incu, anp Take AN Evt.—The ukase decreeing the abolition 
of the order was published in 1816. The Jesuits were thrust forth, but 
they asked alms of Constantine on their way westward. The following 
is characteristic of both parties :— 


“ Soon after the banishment of the Jesuits from the two metropoles of 
Russia, two of the worthy members‘arrived at Warsaw, for the purpose 
of requesting the Grand-Duke Constantine to allow them to establish a 
college in the Polish capital. Not venturing, however, to make such a 
bold request after their recent expulsion from the Russian capitals, they 
began by asking the favour of an audience from the Grand-Duke, naming 
for its object the permission for themselves and a few of their exiled breth- 
ren to take up their residence at Warsaw during the cold winter season. 
The readiness with which Constantine granted them their reasonable sim- 
ple request, during their interview with him, encouraged the fathers to 
enter into the details of their sufferings, and as the Grand-Duke seemed 
to listen to them with interest and sympathy, they had the imprudence or 
rather impudence, to take chairs and sit down at the side of Constantine 
without his having bid them to do so. In the heat of their gesticulation, 
they gradually approached so near the Grand-Duke as frequently to touch 
his arm. The latter felt so annoyed at the familiarity, that he rose and 
called for his carriage. The two fathers, however, far from taking the 
hint, actually followed him to the very steps of the carriage, and were 
about to enter it after Constantine bad taken bis seat, when the latter, 
losing all patience, said to them : ‘ Now I am truly sick of it; you have 
just shown me, my good fathers, the manner in which your Order is ac- 
customed to abuse the least favour held out to them. Within one single 
hour you have become, from timid petitioners, impudent claimants, not 
even allowing me the free use of my own time and carriage. I now limit 

our abode at Warsaw to only fourteen days.’ The anecdote was told 
by the Grand-Duke himself to the French ambassador, the Duke of 
Richelieu.””—Michelsen’s ‘ Modern Jesuitism.”’ 


CaTecuism For YounG Jesuirs.—When the question of the expulsion 
of the members of the Order was agitating Switzerland a few years ago, 
the supporters of the question quoted as their justification a Catechism 
composed by Sconville, and which is now, on the recommendation of 
Bishop Laurent, the Papal Nuncio in Luxembourg, taught to the youth 
under his episcopal care. We a it purely as a sample of the theolo- 
gical literature of the Order. Our readers may form their own opinions 
upon the instruction here conveyed.— 

« Q. In what place will each one arise in the resurrection ?--A. Each one 
will rise in that place where the largest portion of his body remains. 

« @. In what form will each rise again?—A. Of a middling stature, with 
well-proportioned limbs, and each according to the sex previously possessed. 

bes é tn what age shall we rise from the dead ?—.A. In the age of Christ, as 
if we all were thirty-three years old. 

“ Q. Shall the world be inhabited again ?--4. Some think-unbaptized chil- 
dren will inbabit it, but none else, not even the beasts. * * 

« Q. Is it a sin not to pay tithes 7—A. Yes, it is a great sin. * * 

“ @. Where is hell ?—A. Hell is in the middle of the earth. 

“* @. Is hell very nw ?—A. Not very, for the damned lay packed in it one 
upon another, like the bricks in a brick oven.” 

We do not remember, in the literature of pains and penalties, to have 
met with a more curious illustration than this last. We know of but one 
other which approaches it,—namely, in the old German list of retribu- 
tive punishments, wherein it is asserted that all unworthy clergymen 
who pass into the next world will be condemned to pass the whole of their 
time in reading all the bad sermons which have been written in this. 
Poor fellows! But the idea is too horrible.—Atheneum, reviewing the 


MoRE ABOUT THE ey «fra | the rights of property, a Zou- 
ave’s ideas are not quite correct : he would steal anything to eat or drink, 
in an impudent, dashing sort of way, without the smallest compunction ; 
but then he would walk twenty miles through a bog in a snow-storm to 
return it, if he found out afterwards that he had stolen it from anybody 
entitled to his peculiar sympathy, or if his feelings became subsequently 


interested about them—or, perhaps, even fora whim. He likes brigand- 
age more from the danger and bravado of it, than from ry substantial 
advantages which he may hope to reap ; for if you meet him with his 
hands full of no matter what, that he may just have become possessed of 
at the most dreadful risk, his first object and anxiety appears to be how 
he shall get rid of his burden, to set out again immediately in chase of 
something else. If any one has ever shown him the smallest kindness, he 
will pay it with the most surprising magnificence. For a pipe of tobacco 
supplied to him at some forgotten time of need, or for a drop out of a 
brandy-flask, he would return a casket of jewels snatched from a general 
conflagration in a town given over to plunder. 
a benefit on anybody, he is apt to disappear with great agility, or even 
perhaps to do or say something offensive, in his anxiety to avoid thanks ; 
and he would never thieve with such determined perseverance as when 
foraging fora sick Englishman: “ Car ces Jean Boule, voyez vous, ca 
ne sait rien! ¢a ne sait pas s‘arranger comme nous autres; ¢a ne sont 
que des zenfans, puis ¢a nous zaime! cré nom de echien comme ¢a nous 
zaime !” 

I think I see one of the rowdy, kind hearted little fellows now. He is 
the guide, philosopher, and friend of a towering guardeman—for your 
Zouave is aristocratic in his ideas and predilections, so that he will sel- 
dom be seen to consort with the common troops of the line. Both Guards- 
man and Zouave are proud of their intimacy, and take every possible 
means to display it, though their conversation is utterly incomprebensi- 
ble to themselves or anybody else : it consists in eccentric but fruitless 
sallies into the English language, on the one side, and into the French 
on the other, each friend obligingly translating into his native tongue 
what he sup the meaning of the other friend may be, the first speaker 
confirming translation with the promptest and most social approval. 
Our little friend looks up at his gigantic companion with an air of ad- 
miring solicitude and protection that completely beggars description. 
His baggy red breeches come down so low, from want of braces, as al- 
most to hide his legs ; his blue jacket flies open in well studied disarray ; 
and his immense turban is cocked so much on one side, that it is a wonder 
how he keeps it on. He wags his hips martially, as he struts along with 
his little nose in the air, and his little white gaiters on his little feet, a 
yard apart from each other. He has no consciousness of being ridiculous, 
and he believes with all his stout little heart, that the eyes of the world 
are fixed on him and his acquaintance—as, indeed, they are.—Pictures 
Srom the Battle-fields. 


Lire at THE Court.—The Queen returned to Buckingham Palace, 


.from Osborne, on Thursday afternoon. In the evening, her Majesty, with 


— Albert and Princess Adelaide of Hohenlohe, went to the Italian 
pera. 

During her stay at Osborne, the Queen found means to display the 
great interest she takes in all miatters connected with the war. On Sa- 
turday, she inspected the Barracks at Parkburst. On Monday, she visited 
the Cormorant, a ship fitted up tocarry a detachment of the Seventeenth 
Lancers to the Crimea. After inspecting the horses in their stalls on the 
weather-deck, she proceeded to look at those below. From the Cor- 
morant, her Majesty visited, in succession, her new yacht the Victoria 
and Albert, and the war-steamer Impérieuse, lately damaged in the 
Baltic by a collision with the Tartar. Prince Albert and the Princesses 
of Hohenlohe accompanied her Majesty. The party were nearly two 
hours afloat. On Tuesday, Prince Albert inspected the new works at 
Sconce Point. 

Yesterday, at a Court held in Buckingham Palace, Count Persigny, 
the French Ambassador, had his first audience of her Majesty, and pre- 
sented his credentials. Sir Richard Pakenham, British Minister at Lis- 
bon, and the Earl of Clarendon, had audience of the Queen. 

The Duke and Duchess de Nemours visited her Majesty. 

The Queen gave the second state ball of the season last night. Nine- 
teen hundred invitations were issued, and a most distinguished company 
assembled. The Queen opened the ball with M.de Persigny. The histo- 
rian of the important incidents of Court life records, that her Majesty 
wore a dress of white tulle over white silk trimmed with bunches of lilac 
flowers and leaves, and green rosettes ornamented with diamonds ; and 
that her Majesty’s head-dress was also of lilacs and diamonds. The Du- 
chess of Cambridge wore a white silk dress, a diamond tiara, and white 
flowers. The Princess Mary of Cambridge was also dressed in white, like 
the Queen, but trimmed with grape clusters and leaves instead of lilacs, 





and head-dress to correspond. The Princess Adelaide of Hohenlohe wore 
white satin trimmed with red roses.— London paper, June 2. 


DEGRADATION OF THE Free (!) Ciry or HamsuscG.—The Senate of 
Hamburg has just published a new law limiting the freedom of the press. 
In addition to the usual restrictions upon the discussion of political ques- 
tions and even upon the mere publication of such news as the Govern- 
ment may desire to suppress, the proposed act decrees that “ no person 
deprived of his personal liberty, either from being convicted or gravely 
suspected of a contravention of the laws, can continue to act as editor 
whilst so imprisoned.’’ The most villanous part of the law, however, is 
contained in the 37th Article, which, in insolent defiance of the com- 
monest principles of justice and fairness, enacts :—‘‘ The bookseller, news- 
man, or agent, of any newspaper not published in Hamburg or its terri- 
tory, who advertises publicly that the paper in question is to be had regu- 
larly through his agency, becomes answerable for the contents of such 
paper, without the right of shifting the responsibility on the author, edi- 
tor, publisher, or printer, residing in another state.”” The law is, as yet, 
only proposed for the approval of the representatives of the people ; but, 
with our knowledge of the tendency of Germany to abase itself before 
that despotic spirit of which Russia is the representative and the mailed 
champion, we can searcely allow ourselves to hope for its rejection. — 
London paper. 

ATTACHMENT TO PLACE IN ANnIMALS.—Speaking of the Government 
buildings in Downing street, the Times quotes a Report from the Board 
of Works in the terms ensuing :— 

“That the walls having been cut through to form communications, are 
weakened ; and that there are considerable ‘ settlements,’ the effect of 
which has only been counteracted by the use of iron ties, suspension-rods 
and shoring. They further state that the principal apartments of the 
Foreign Office are unsafe, and have to be supported by shores whenever 
used for large parties ; that a subsidence has taken place in the founda- 
tion of that part of the building where the Cabinet Councils are held, and 
other circumstances equally ominous with regard to the residence of the 
First Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor of the Exchequer.” 

Considering how many members of recent Cabinets have changed their 
opinions in the course of their lives, we wonder that we have not seen 
more rats running away from the falling houses in Downing Street.— 
Punch. 


Statistics oF THE WoRLD.—The number of Janguages spoken in the 
world amounts to 8,064; 587 in Europe, 896 in Asia, 276 in Africa, and 
1,264 in America. The inbabitants of the globe profess more than 1,000 
different religions. The number of men is about equal to the number of 
women. The average of human life is about 28 years. One quarter die 
previous to the age of 7 years ; one-half before reaching 17; and those 
who pass this age enjoy a facility refused to one-half the human species. 
To every 1,000 persons, only one reaches 100 years of life ; to every 100, 
only six reach the age of 65 ; and not more than one in 500 lives to see 
80 years of age. There are on earth 1,000,000,000 inhabitants; and of 
these 33,333,333 die every year, 91,334 every day, 3,780 every hour, and 
60 every minute, and 1 every second. These losses are about balanced 
by an equal number of births. The married are longer-lived than the 
single, and, above all, those who observe a sober and industrious conduct. 
Tall men live longer than short ones. Women have more chances of life 
in their favour previous to being 50 years of age than men have, but 
fewer afterwards. The number of marriages is in proportion of 75 to 
every 1,000 individuals. Marriages are more frequent after the equinoxes, 
that is, during the months of June and December. Those born in the 
spring are the most robust. Births and deaths are most frequent by night. 
The number of men capable of bearing arms is calculated at one-fourth 
of the population. 


EnTHvsiasM FoR THE WaR IN New Sours Wates.—The following is 
av extract of a letter from Sydney, New South Wales, received by a gen- 
tleman in London, dated March 6, 1854 :— 

“ The news of the sanguinary affair at Inkermann has excited the most 
extraordinary degree of enthusiasm and sympathy throughout the colony. 
A public meeting was held at the theatre to raise subscriptions in aid of 
the Patriotic Fund. Very large sums were put down, commencing with 
the contribution of Daniel Cooper for £1,000, and £500 a-year during the 
continuance of the war. Several of the banks gave £500 each, and a 
great number of private individuals subscribed sums varying from £250 
to £100. The city was subsequently divided into districts, and collectors 
appointed to each, —— ward being assigned to myself and . In 
our perambulations through this very limited area we collected in three 
days about £3,500. I believe that the aggregate of the subscriptions 





raised in Sydney, will be little short of £30,000. This is certainly a gra- 
tifying proof of the truly British sympathies by which the people. of the 
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colony are influenced, and, F think, affords.an uneqnivocal argument that, 
whatever temporary causes of discontent may exist between it and the 
home authorities, its loyalty is unimpeachable.” 


Ancient Possessions or Tne “ Lorp or Tue. Istes—On the 30th 
ult. the estate of Kilmuir, asit has been called, in the north end of the 
Island of Skye, was cold in the Parliament-house, Edinburgh, to Captain 
Fraser, of Kilduckie, at the upset price of £80,000.. This estate com- 
prises the most vatuable portion of what remained of the once kingly pos- 
sessions of the Lords of the Isles, and in it the illustrious family of the 
Macdonald bad their residence for centuries before the modern and ele- 
gant Castle of Armadale was thought of. The ancient seat of the Mac- 
donalds in Skye was Dumtilm Castle, the ruins of which are still to be 
seen upon a high and rocky point, whieh was in olden times surrounded 
by the sea by means of a ditch or moat, which rendered the place im- 
preguable when the use of gunpowder was unknown. In the churchyard 
of Kilmuir are buried the remains of the celebrated Fiora Macdonald and 
several other members of the Kingsburgh family, which entertained and 
sheltered the unfortunate Charles Edward Stuart when a fugitive after 
the disaster of Culloden—.Viilson’s Glasgow Constitutional. 


ADVERTISING IN THE Pantomiwe.—There are more ways of obtaining 
money than the world gives eredit for. An amusing action was brought 
in the Westminister County Court. Mr. W. G. Nixey, of Moor street, 
Seven Dials, patentee of chemical preparatious of black lead, sought to 
recover from E. T. Smith, lessee of Drury Lane Theatre, the sum of £7 
10s., on an alleged breach of agreement. It appeared that in the 
late Christmas pantomime at Drury Lane, the plaintiff gave £7 10s., 
to a person who was agent to defendant, to represent in a scene his 
shop—name and business on the door of the shop—to announce in the bills 
that such was to be seen, and as one of the “tricks,” to exhibit a drop- 
scene, to be turned from the words of “ Nixey’s Black Lead,” by the magic 
wand into ‘“ Gone to Blazes.’ The “trick” was not performed. Mr. 
Wild, a comic actor, said that neither Mr.Smitb, Mr. Stirling, stage-mana- 
ger, nor himself knew tbat the “ trick” was required to be done. The 
plaintiff’s shop was fully represented, with the door fixed in the centre of 
the flooring of the stage, on which a large poster was placed, bearing the 
plaintiff's name, business, and address. In the previous year’s pantomime 
a City confectioner paid £60 for a similar advertisement. Judgment was. 
given for £5. 

Errects oF Licgut on VEGETATION.—Repeated experiments have shown 
that in spring seeds germinate most rapidly under red glass ; but in sum- 
mer it increases the heat so much as to retard the germination. Under 
blue glass the germination of the seed and growth of the plant goes on 
healthfully ; but no better than under common untinted glass. Uader 
green glass germination and growth are very slow. Plants under any 
coloured glass, except blue and yellow, are more or less blanched. We 
have no hesitation in saying that uncoloured glass is the best for all gar- 
dening purposes, with the exception, perhaps, of ye//ow glass, for mush- 
room-houses. “I could not,” says Mr. Hunt, in his “ Researches on 
Light”—*“I could not, with the utmest attention, make the Agaricus 
muscarius grow behind any coloured glass but the yellow, under which. 
it grew luxuriantly. This appears to explain in some measure the popu- 
lar notion that mushrooms and plants of that kind grow more abundantly 
under the influence of bright moonlight.” 


ANECDOTE OF THE QUEEN'S FatuHer.—A non-commissioned officer of. 
the Sappers and Miners, Sergeant-Major Ince, who suggested and execu- 
ted the galleries cut in the Rock of Gibraltar, and who subsequently got 
a commission, was a great favourite of the Duke of Kent. He had a farm 
on the top of the rock, to which he used to wend his way on an old sure- 
footed nag, not a remarkably good one to look at, though by no means a 
bad one to go. “That horse, Mr. Ince, is too old for you!” said the 
Duke of Kent, riding up behind him. “I like to ride easy, your Royal 
Highness!’ was the reply. “ Right; but you shall have another—more 
in keeping with your worth and duties.’ The Bucephalus was not long 
in coming, but Mr. Ince was no Alexander ; and after two or three games 
of pitch and toss, he was seen again on the back of his Rosinante. Meet- 
ing the Duke, he explained the reason, and entreated his Royal Highness 
to receive his present back. ‘ No—no, overseer!” returned the prince ; 
“if you can’t ride him easily, put him in your pocket!” 


Importance oF REGIMEN IN Disease.—In the treatment of diseases, 
regimen—that is, the regulation of the various functions of the body, as 
affected by rest or exercise, by temperature, by air, by mental excitement 
or quietude, &c.—has always been considered as of great importance. 
The tendency of modern medical practice is to set a higher value upon it 
than ever. ‘“ The regulation of the diet alone (forming one single sub- 
sidiary department of the general doctrine of the regimen) is, indeed, 
sometimes in itself sufficient to arrest the action and progress of disease. 
In the first day of a catarrh, for instance, simple abstinence from fluids 
generally effects a rapid and speedy cure; a proper vegetable diet is suf- 
ficient, in most instances, to remove the most aggravated cases of scor- 
butus ; the inculcation of a due animal diet forms, in the same way, the 
sheet-auchor of the physician in the treatment of diabetes ; and there are 
few cases of constipation or of dyspepsia, however chronic or obstinate, 
that cannot be ultimately rectified by dietetic means alone, and without 
the aid of medicine.”—Dr. Simpson on Homeopathy. 


Jack Hlorsepea.ine ; anp Not Parricu.ar.—The French, somehow, 

seemed to consider the Highlanders in the light of English Zouaves: 
why, I.cannot imagine ; the sailors, with their unscrupulous foraging and 
versatile ingenuity, offered much stronger points of resemblance. The 
crafty, unscrupulous way in which the British tar, unbampered by ever- 
lasting routine, availed himself of everything that was going on, and 
managed to monopolize the best of everything, was most amazing! The 
sailors were the horse-dealers of the entire camp; and by all accounts, 
no Spanish gipsies could have displayed greater ingenuity in clipping, 
cropping, and effacing old marks, than did these nautical bocussers. 
Some of their successful rues in selling horses to their original proprie- 
tors as entirely different animals—appropriating horses, mules, and even 
dromedaries, without detection—brought to light a characteristic of the 
sailor that was hardly anticipated. To show the extent of their little ap- 
propriations, a short time before I left, an officer of the Commissariat. 
visited the several camps to try and recover some of the numerous ani- 
mals that were missing from that department of the service—in the sai- 
lors’ camp alone he claimed forty ! 
_ When I reached the Crimea the sailors had a monopoly in horse-deal- 
ing; and it was very strange indeed if, with a few hours’ notice, Jack. 
did not manage to produce a pony or horse to order. One story cur- 
rent at the time was rather rich. An officer from the front, wanting to 
purchase a pony, asked a sailor whether he had one to sell? He said, 
“ No, sir, I aint got a pony just now, sir; but I has an unkimmon fine- 
dromedary you may have for a pound.” How he had managed to appro-- 
priate and maintain so ungainly an animal without detection, I don’t 
know.— Trip to the Trenches. 


THE “Duke” anp THe Watckine Master.—A cavalry officer was 
breakfasting one morning at Apsley House, and observed his Grace to 
smile while perusing one of his letters, and afterwards se‘ it apart. Some- 
time afterwards he found, on referring to that letter in conversatian, that 
it had come from a lady totally unknown to the Duke, and who kept a 
boarding-school at Kensington. The lady solicited a particular favour 
from his Grace—namely, that he would recommend her to some non-com- 
missioued officer, whose character stood high in his esteem, for the pur- 
pose of teaching her young ladies to walk. Strange as this application 
was, it very much tickled his Grace’s fancy ; and, during his morning 
ride, he called at the Senior United Service Club, and desired one of the 
servants to send immediately for Sergeant Murphy, of the Grenadier 
Guards. Upon the Sergeant’s arrival, the Duke directed him to attend 
in full uniorm.at House Academy, on the following morning, and 
mention to Miss that the Duke of Wellington had sent him there 
to teach her young ladies how to walk. . 


Tue Secret or MarrimontaL Harrixess.—Preserve the privacies of 
your house, marriage state, heart, from father, mother, sister, brother, 
aunt, and all the world. You two, with God’s help, build your own 
quiet world ; every third or fourth one whom you draw into it with you 
will form a party, and stand between you two. That should never be. 
Promise this to each other. Renew the vow at each temptation. You 
will find your account in it. Your souls will grow, as it were, together, 
and at last they will beeome as one. Ah, if many a young pair bad on 
their wedding-day known this secret, how many marriages were happier 
than, alas! they are! 

A Too PaRTICULAR ReeistraR.—A labouring man, who a few days 
previously had buried his father, presented himself before the registrar 
of births and deaths, at Overbury, and requested that officer to register 
the death of his mother also. Preparations being made for complying 





with his request, he was asked at what hour her decease took place. “Ob,” 
replied the affectionate son, “hur hent dead yitt, but bur soon wul be ; 
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go I thoght as how you might as well put it down at wunst, for I ba’ lost 
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er it. I caunt bafford to lose my time acoming | 1 Locks and Cross Bars, the best Safes and combined in the ; 
nell» Gas oom" a being’ d that his request could not be complied with, | Repet. No. 192 Peart Street, one door below Maiden "ane "on, 62 61 aoa 8 
he strode off with a dissatisfied air, muttering to himself that the regis- 
trar was “too pertickler by bawf.”— Worcestershire Chronicle. ADIES 





Paper anp Rove rrom THe Ho.tiynock.—Mr. J. Niven, gardener, 
Keir House, Perth, bas succeeded in fabricating paper and rope from the 
common garden hollyhock, and has patented his invention under the 
title of “ Niven’s patent hollyhock paper and rope.” The paper is of 
the appearance and texture of that used for small bags and parcels by 
grocers, &c., and is very clean and firm. The rope is about half an inch 
thick, light and shining in colour, and apparently of considerable strength. 
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are respectfully requested 
to give DICK’S 
SPOOL COTTON a Trial, 
ROBERT LOGAN &CO., 51 Dey St., N. Y. 


/AMILIES AND MANUPACTURERS desiring Oil that will burn all night 
in ordinary metal or solar lamps, wisthou that 


Ask for it when SHOPPING. 








Paper Made OF Twrrcu.—This invention is the subject of considerable 
interest just now in the neighbourhood of Stamford, exciting the surprise 
of most people and incredulity of many. A powerful company has been 
formed, a large capital raised, extensive premises leased, cost)y machinery 
js about to be erected, and twitch (that heretofore, but now no longer, 
curse of farmers) is being purchased in incredible quantities, at prices 
which will pat money into the pockets of the growers. 





Fittration or Water.—Mr. Partington in one of his late lectures in 
the Royal Panopticon of Science pointed out a new description of filter 
which possesses many advantages over those usually employed. A pint 
of water of a very dark and turbid kind was poured by the lecturer into 
a glass vessel, and in an instant of time it was drawn forth pure as crys- 
tal. This very rapid process of filtration was produced by atmospheric 

ressure on the water, and it was stated that a thousand gallons might 
filtered by the same process in a single hour. 

Force or Haair.— A late witty member of the Scottish Bench was one 
Sanday recently in church, when he heard a sermon which only breathed 
falminations and abuses against the great enemy of mankind. After 
listening patiently to the tirade till its close, the judge, with the feelings 
of a counsel still strong within him, slily whispered to a friend who sat 
next to him in the pew, “ I should like to be heard on the other side.”’ 
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White to play and checkmate in six moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 338. 








White. Black. 
1. Ktto Kt 2 ch. K to B 6. 
2. Qtks R (at R 4). Anythiug 
3. Cheekmate, 
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DURNO’S INVALUABLE CATARRH SNUFF is now for sale 
in New York City, by Hegeman, Ujark & Co., No. 105 Broadway ; Jo. J. Coddington, No. 715 
‘Broadway ; © Adamson, No. 698 Broadway; H. Leroy, No. 771 Broadway ; H. Trimmer, 29 
‘Whitenall Street ; Delluc & Co., 635 Broadway ; John Meakim, 497 Broadway; C. J. Cook, 41 


Canal Street; 8. R. Smith, 42 Greenwich Street; T. H. Wagstaff, 288 Greenwich Street; C. 
Smith, 377 Greenwich Street. Boxes, with name and trade mark on each. Price 25 cents. At 
Wholesa'e by Stephen Paul & Co., 149 Chambers Street. 

N. B.—The above is about being introduced in Canada and the British Provinces. 





FEVER AND AGUE IN THE OUTSKIRTS.—Read the testimony of 
Bem. BB. Uocauan of the Astor House, in favour of DESHLER’S FEVER AND 


. Astor Hous, Dec. 15, 1854. 

Ouas. D. Desuter, Esq.—Dear Sir : I will not claim the $500 you agreed to give meif 
your medicine did notcare me, being sufficiently remunerated by a perfect recovery. I was 
troubled for several moaths with jaundice, bilious fever, and fever and ague. Your Pills per- 
formed a perfect cure by their use through a single course. They were recommended to me by 
a friend, to whom [ feel greatly obliged. I shall recommend them with perfect confidence in 


cases of asimilar character.—Truly yours, 
R. B. COLEMAN. 
Read also what Physicians say : 


We have used Desher’s Pills, in hundreds of cases of fever and ague, and have never known a 
person to have a second chill after commencing with them. 
we. A. NEWELL, M.D., Allentown, N. J. 
A. D. NEWELL, M. D., New Brunswick, N. J, 
Note from the Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen: 
From the professional character aod reputation of Drs. Neweil, above named, and the esteem 
which these gentlemen, with Mr. Deshler, are held in this State, I take pleasure in stating 
that any representations made by them are worthy of public confiderce. 
New Brunswick, N.J., Jan. 24, 1854. THEO. FRELINGHUYSEN. 
Sold by BOYD & PAUL, No. 149 Chambers street; C. V, CLICKENER & ©O., No, 8&1 
clay street; U. H. RING, corner John street an¢ Broadway; F. V. RUSHTON, Astor 
House and corner Canal street and Broadway ; and F.C. WELLS & CO., No. 115 Franklin 
street New York. By GILBERT WENTZ & CO, and DYOTT & SONS, Philadelphia, Penn, 
A. A. SOLOMONS & CO., Savannah, Ga.; WRIGHT & CO., N. Orleans and K. N. SLO- 
we Srp O. Also atthe Wholesale and Retail Depot, by C. D. DESHLER, No. 341 
way, N.Y. 


SUMMER UNDER GARMENTS AND HOSIERY of every description, 
and at the very lowest price, will be touad at 
THE OLD STAND NO. 104 BOWERY. 
Special attention is invited at this season to the 
ZEPHYR MERINO UNDER-VESTS, 
originally introduced at our establishment: several years since, and which have been universally 
spproved for their lightness, elasticity, durability and cheapness. 
A. RANKIN &Co., No. 104 Bowery. 








PRING, 1855.—Business Frocks and Cutaways-—very elegant assort- 
ments, iu every description of Clo.h, Cashmere and Tweed fabric—ranging from $5 to $20 
x D. DEVLIN & CO., Nos. 258, 259 and 260 Broadway. 





PRING, 1855.—Overcoats for the season, of ligkt, plain and mixed Cashmere, 
Cloths and f'weeas, of the most approved styles ot Surtout and Paletot, ranging from $6 to 
4 D. DEVLIN & CO., Nos, 258, 259 and 260 Broadway. 


SPRING, 1855.—Pants.—Our aseortment of these, from the best selections of Foreign 





and American Cassimeres, &c., have already elicited general approval—arranging trom 
$2 &0 to $10 each. D. DEVLIN & CO., Nos. 258, 259 and 260 Broadway. 





PRING, 1855.—Vests.—We offer some three or four hundred different designs of the 
most approved s.yles of Spring and Summer Vests, ranging from $2 to $6. 
D. DEVLIN & CO., Nos. 258, 259 and 260 Broadway. 





SPRING, 1855.—Boys’ Clothing,.—We would osk the special attention of heads of 
families and colleges to ‘our large stock of the above, Great care has been given to the 

selection aud manufacture. Prices uniform and low. 
D. DEVLIN & CO., Nos. 258, 259 and 260 Broadway. 


SPRING, 1855.—Furntshing Goods.—A large and select lot of Shirts, Cravats, 
Gloves, Robes de Chamber, Smoking Jackets, &c., selected from the best European sour- 


@s, or of our own manufacture. 
D. DEVLIN & CO, Nos. 258, 259 and 260 Broadway. 











G, 1855.—Merchant Tailoring Department.—We can 
CARSING ones that we have toe largest stock of the most desirable styles of CLOTHS, 


ES, VESTINGS, &c., ever offered by any house in this market, to make to order ; 
and, if net made in the best style, we would request that they be not accepted. 
D. DEVLIN & OO., Nos. 258. 259 and 260 Broadway. 
F ASHIONABLE WELL MADE CLOTHING.—One Price 
} Goods.—No deviatin.—ALFKED MUNROE & CO., No. 441 Broadway, New Yor 
vite attention to their choice assortment of 
FASHIONABLE CLOTHING FOR GENTLEMEN 
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highest education, wishes to give 
Languages and + ciences, or to be engaged as reetye 
The high position he formerly occupied, ecabies him to fill 
party desiring to have their children instructed on the new- 
shed society. Best city references given. Address, post 

‘* E. M.”’ Albion Office. 








HOUSE.—This elegant House, located on Fifth Ave- 

America, is continued on the European . with- 
rt the style of keeping which bas been so much approved 
for tamilies or single gentlemen, superior to those of any 
© patronage of the public is respectfully solicited. 





to this office four times a day ; and that the delivery by carriers of mail and city letters, shall be 
at least three times a day in every part of the city south of 
persons desiring to have boxes stationed at their place 

customers and neighbours, that application therefor shou 
J. WATERBURY, As+istant Postmaster, on or before the 20th day of June instant. 


places at which they are stationed will be publisbed in all the daily 
box be placed in any store at which any other box is kept for the reception of letters to be sent 


ost Office Notice.—The Mails for CALIFORNIA, ® U.S. M. Steamer GEORGE 
LAW, will close at this office on THURSWAY, the tw et at 1 o’clock, P.M 





OWLER, Postmaster. 





NITED STATES MAIL BOXES.—Post Office, New York, June 


54th street: Notice is hereby given to 
i for the dation of their 
ld be addressed in writing, to NELSON 


No compens :tion is paid for the care of boxes. but for the information of the public a list of the 
papers. In no case will a 


by 





by the mails or delivered in this city. 
PO WINE.—Bottied in Oporte in 1848. 
E*z24S nor oY es. y pooey ast with in this country. In original 
ON and CusDoSs Cae EB, arri 


jes. 
00.—Also, STILT 
On Sale by RtHUR 


ISAAC V. FOWLER, Postmaster. 





cases $12 . ved ® Na 5 
se KENDALL, Wine Merch: 
7 William Street, New 


> York. 





NEW BOOKS Just Published by PUDNEY & RUSSELL, No. 79 
JOHN STREET. 


The End of Controversy, Controverted. By the Right Rev. John H. Hopkins, D. D., Bishop 
of Vermont. In two vols., muslin, 450 pp. Price $1 ner volume. 

The Presbyterian Clergyman Looking for the Church. 600 pages. 12mo. Price $1 25. This is 
now acknowledged to be the leading work in the Cootroversy between Episcopacy and Presbyte- 


rianism. 
The Ancient Song of the Church. Price 37}, cents. 


SANBORN, CARTER, & BAZIN. 
SUCCESSORS TO B. B. MUSSEY AND CO. 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS, 
0. L. SANBORN, . 3429 CORBET A, oon 





EZRA CARTER, JR. 
THOMAS H. BAZIN. 





STEBBINS & OO., 
WATCHES, JEWELRY AND DIAMONDS, 
SILVER AND SILVER-PLATED WARE, 
No. 264 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


J. A. SCHMIDT & LUNAUD, 
IMPORTERS OF 
WINES, BRANDIES AND SEGARS, 
NO. 190 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 


BROWN, BROTHERS & CoO. 
NO.59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Issue Credits for TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the world. 


SAINT PERAY CHAMPAGNE. 


When to any saint I pray, 
It shall be to Saint Peray, 
He alene of all the brood, 
Ever did me any good. 
Many I have f und that are 
Humbugs in the Calendar. 











’Twas in Provence, near Vancluse, 
Hard by the Rhone, I found a saint 
Gitted with a wondrous juice, 
Potent for the worst complaint 

’T was at Avignon that first— 

In the witching time of thirst— 

To my brain the knowledge came 
Of this blessed Catholic’s name ; 
Forty miles of dust that day 

Made me welcome Saint Peray. 


Though, till then, I had not heard 
Aught about bim, ere a third 

Of a litre passed my lips 

All saints else were in ecli 

is gentle spirit glided 

euch magic into mine, 

That me'hought such bliss as I did 
Poet never drew from wine. 


For h 
ith 


Rest he gave me, and reflection— 
Chastened hopes, calm retrospection— 
Softened images of sorrow, 

Brigh: forebodings for the morrow— 
Charity for what is past— 

Faith in something good at last. 


This Wine, so happily pencar teed by the poet, (T. W. Parsons), is one of the best growths of 
the Rhone, and is characterised by its delicacy and sprightliness, and a flavour that partakes of 
the odonr of the violet and raspberry. It is an excellent light dinner wine, and preferred by mang 
to Champagne. 

THOMAS McMULLEN, 44 Beaver St., N. Y. 


Imported and for sale by 





NEEDLES, FISH HOOKS AND FISHING TACKLE. 


he U odersigned received the FIRST PREMIUM for the above Articles at the World’s Fair 

—and has constantly on hand a large and well assorted Stock of 8, Artificial 
Ratt, Trout Flies, &c., &c., of every variety, which he is able to supply on the most 
iberal terms. 
Merchants dealing in the above Articles, will find it to their Interest to call and examine his 


Stock, before making their purchases. 
THOMAS H. BATE, 35 Maiden Lane, New York. 


N. B. Patentee of the new Serpentine Spinner, acknowledged by expe: ienced Fisher 
men to be the best Bait for Trolling ever ate og , abs 


SUPERIOR SCOTCH SPOOL COTTON THREAD. 


RRS & MACNAUGHT’S SUPERIOR SIX-CORD 20 YARDS SPOOL COTTON ON 
OAK SPOOLS. Assorted Nos. in tin cases, of 1(0 dozen each, or packeges of 6 tins each, 
of this Unsurpassed Thread for sale, and special orders for particular assortments, received by 
ALEX. KNOX, General Agent, No. 5 Pine Street, New York. 
Also for Sale by 
Messrs. D. M. Knight & o.; FE. H. Brown & Co.; Salter, Lord & Co.; R & N Dart, Dibblee, 
Work & Moore ; W. & J. Morrison; John Morton & Uo.; R. Morton, Hohnes & Co. ; and many 
other Dry Goods Jobbers and Fancy, Thread, Needle and Hosiery Dealers and Retailers, in New 
York and Brooklyn. 
Mes rs. Reguel & Co., 128 and 130 North Third street ; and Messrs. McGonegal & Hat n, 219 
Market street, Philadelphia. 
Mess s. Merver & Mavahan 252 Baltimore street ; Mr. Amos Lovejoy, 123 Baltimore street; and 
Mr. Ferdinand Meyer, 189 Baltimore street, Baltimore. 
Messrs. Bryan, Adams & Co., Alexandria; Messrs. Kent, Paiae & Kent, Richmond ; and 
Messrs. Stevenson & Weddell, Petersburgh, Virg'n'a. 
Mesars. Cowan & Dickenson, Knoxvilie, Tenne-ee. 
Messrs J. 8. and L. Bowie, Charleston ; and Messrs. Johnson, Crews & Crawley, Charleston, 
South Carolina. 
Messrs. Peet & Simms, New Orlears. Louisiana. 
Messrs. Headley, Taylor & Co., Columbus, Obio. 
Messrs. Bailey & Co., Richtield Connecticut. 
—— J. M. Beebee & Co., Boston ; and Messrs. Blanchard, Converse & Co., Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 








ASTOR HOUSE. 


* 

HE Undersigned have renewed their lease of this house. 
a beter condition than when first opened to the public. 
New Baths and Water-Closets have been introduced upon every floor. 
Its massive wails, its improved and complete ventilation, render it the coolest house in the city 
during hot weather. 
In everything necessary to promote the real comfort of ladies and gentlemen it is second to 


It has been refitted, and is now in 


none. 
Its proximity to the Railroads, enables our pa:rons to reach any portion of the city without de- 
lay, and at trifling expense. 
i is situated in the healthiest Ward of the City, and the Park and open ground opposite present 
advantages unequalled. ‘ 
Its convenient position for Merchants and for all parties connected with the great public enter. 
prises of the country, is apprec.ated, and rooms are always in readiness for the accommodation of 
meetings, &c. : A 
Breakfast from early morning until 11 o’clock. Dinner in Gentlemen’s Ordinary, 334, Ladies’ 
Ordinary, 244 and 5. 
For the accommodation of business men, dinner will be served from 1 o’clock until 234 o’clock. 
Grateful for the past, we pledge ourseives to our patrons that everything requisite for their 
comfort and happiness while = ~~ og — - — without stiat, and at a cost tothem 

not exceeding that of any other first-class Hotel iu this city. 
4 y COLEMAN & STETSON. 


New York, June, 1855. 
SUMMER OPENING. 


ATTERS TO GENTLEMEN, DESIGNERS AND INTRODUCERS OF STYLES.—We 
tois day offer to the notice of our patrons, our ever-popular Rocky M in Silvery Bea- 
ver Hat ; also, a plain dress Castor Hat, peculiarly our own, appreciated and worn by the best- 
class wearers exch successive season of its introduction by us. In the Ru Department, 
(known as Soft Hatting,) will be displayed the skill and taste of our French cant, whose 
inimitable productions, received per Baltic, together with selections from our own Make Shops, 
will render our large and varied assortment complete. 
LEARY & CO., Astor House, Broadway. 


ROCKAWAY, L.I., 1855. 
THE ROCKAWAY PAVILION, WILL OPEN IN JUNE, AND RECEIVE VISITORS 
on the 20th of the month. ‘ 
This Establishment comprises the Hotel, containing 12 suits of 3 or 5 family rooms, with private 


entrances, about 200 rooms single or communicating, and 12 cottages, furnished, in ihe Hotel Gar- 
dens, of various sizes and with or without board at tha Hotel, as may preferred. With an in- 
ABLE8 AND COACH 


be 
creased supply of BATHING HOUSES, PKIVATE AND PUBLIC ST 
HOUSEs, * pro) to the demand of such an Establishment. 
The House will be provided in the most l)beral manner and stocked with the Onoicest Wings 
of ery approved brand. 
or 


andr 
Labigs’ AND GENTLEMEN 











+ 





a large Bowinc SALoon, BittiarRD Room, Cricket GRouND * 
permanen are provided. 


’S ARCHERY GrouND and & t Band 


The Cooks, W &c., are selected French, German and American. . 
Rid, ee the season will be the lowest possible, consistent with the present high eost 
P y le 


shine. 
of the Natives. 2 vol«.. 12m 


12mo. $1 
4.—THE [ROQUVOTS ; or, the Br 


ries and F ancies. 


Art. . By Mrs. Jameson. 


2 vols., 3 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 
D. APPLETON & CO., 346 & 348 BROADWAY. 


1.—THE ENGLISH ORPHANS. By Mrs. Mary J. Holmes, author of “* Tempest and Sun . 
1 vol.. 12mo0., paper covers, 75 Pn A cloth, Bt. 
EB WINKLES ; or, the Merry Monomaniacs. An American Picture. With Portraits 
N. By Ezra Sampson. 1 vol., 


%., paper covers 74 cents ; or 1 vol., cluth, $1. 
ight Side of Indian Character. 1 vol.. 12mo. Tilastrated, $1. 


2.~—TH 
8.—THE BRIEF REMARKEK ON THE WAYS OF MA 


t trim: and will not gum on machinery, , # 
are desired to give my Oils only one trial. To be bed in, 3. or 5 Gallon Cans, $1 50 and $1 1D: paws BROT 4 en —~ P~ Aa see Author of ‘‘ Dollars and Cents.’’ 2 vols., 
Orders per mail will be sent as Goomet THEW VANDERHOOFP, 26 and 28 Frankfort st peat OBEMISTRY OF COMMON LIFE. By James F. W. Johnston, M.A., F.R.S., &e. 
t St Whale and Lard Oil. Author of * Lectures on Agricultural Chemistry and Gevlogy,”’ &c., &c. ‘Tlustrated with 113 
———— Wea TWO GUARDIANS: of Homes 

- 1.— ; JLAN4, or Home in this World. By the author of “‘ The Heir of Red- 

BoCcKWHEAT FOR SEED-—With a large assortment of Garden | civic,” “ Heartsease.”’ ke. 1 vol. Lamo, paper cover, 0 conte: cloth, 78 cents. 
and Field Seeds, Farm Implements, best quality Guano, Bone Dust. &c , for sale by 8.—LEAVEs FROM A FAMILY JOURNAL. From the French of Emile *onvestre, author 

R. L. ALLEN, Nos. 188 and 191 Wa’er street, N. Y. of ** Attic Phil her in Paris.’ 1 vol., 12mo, paper covers, 50 cents: cloth, 2 plates, 75 cents. 


9.—MKS. JAMESON’S NEW WORK.—A UOMMON-PLACE BOOK of 


houghts, Memo- 
Original and Selected. it 


Part 1, Ethics and Character; Part 2, Literature and 
1 vol., 12mo, cloth, 329 pages, 75 cents. 

ATale. By Julia Kavanagh. Author of ‘ Nathalie,”’ ** Madeline,’’ 

urns,’’ *‘ Women of Ubris ianity,”? &e. 2-vols., 12mo., paper covers, or 1 vol., cloth, $1. 

rmy. By the author of tre “* Heir of 


10.—GRACE LEE 
Daisy B 
11 KENNETH ;_or, the Rear Guard of the Grand a 


U 9th, 1855.—Tha Postmaster-General having authorized a large Incrense in the number of | Redclyffe.” 1 vol., 12mo. ,'60 ets. ; cloth, 75 cents. 
boxes stationed thesnaheud the elty for the reception of letters to be forwarded in the mails or de 12. —GILLESPIG'S "REATISE ON BURVEY ING. lvol. 8vo. $2. 
livered in the city, and having also directed that sach boxes be opened and their contents brought —UH 1G AR. 1 vol. 8vo. $3 50. 


oHASes CHURCH HISTORY. 1 vol 8vo. $3 
15.—CORNELL’S PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY. 50 cents. 
16.— “ INTERMEDIATE co. 67 cents. 
17.—THE SUMMER LAND. A Southern Story, 1 vol., 1?mo. 75 cents, 

18.—TH® CASTLE BUILDERS. By the author of the * Heir of Redclyffe”” 1 vol., 12mo., 


cents ; cloth, 75 cents. 
19.—THE GOLDEN REED. By RB. F. Bar-ett. lvol., 12me. $1. 
. TH’S MERCANTILE LAW. New edition. Large8vo. $450. 
21.—GREEN’S NEW TEXT-BOOK OF BOTANY. 1 vol,, 4to. $150. 
29 —BARETTI’S ITALIAN AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 2 vols., 8vo. $750. 
-— Oren CHEMICAL ATLAS. 4to. . 
—HECKER’S QUESTIONS OF THE SOUL. 1 vol., 12mo. $). 
—FRY ON ARTIFICIAL FISH BREEDING. 1 vcl., L2mo. 75 cents. 
26.—HUNT’S PANTHOLOGICAL SYSTEM OF HISTORY. 1 vol., folio. $3. 
_—BRYANT’S POKMS. 2 12mo. $2. 
— * do. vol., 18mo. 62 cents. 
_—THE NURSERY BASKET. A Book for Mothers. cents. 
30.—NAPOLEUN’S COURT AND FAMILY. By the Duchess D’Abrantes. 2 
831.—MILESTONES IN OUR LIFE JOURNEY. By Samuel 
32.—COUSIN'’S MADAME DE LONGUEVILLF. 1 vol, 
33.—KOEPPEN’S HISTORY OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 
: RDS. 1 vol. 
iCAL 8T 
—MACAULEY’S ESSAY8. 5 vols., 12mo. 
—FIELD’S CITY ARCHITECTURE. 
_—LE?T OM ROME, A. D. 183. lvol. §1. 
.—GRISWOLD’s REPUBLICAN COURT. New edition. 1 vol., 8vo.. mor, — $12. 


—THE MAXIMS OF WASHINGTON. By J, F. + 
nes @. "By the author of the “' Heir of Redclyffe.”” 


41.—H®ARISEASE; or, My Brother’s Wife. 
., paper, $1 ; cloth, $1 50. 
~ F EVOLUTION. 4 vols., 8vo. New edition. $5. 
12 cents, 


Et 


BRN 


vol., 8vo, $4. 
+, 12me. $2, 


12mo. $1. 

lvol., folio. $450. 
12mo. . 

UDENT. $1. 


BESS! 


2—THIER FRENCH R 
43.—MANDEVILLE’S NEW PRIMARY READER. 


44.—LE SAGE’S GIL BLAS. Illustrated. 50. 
45.—GUROW®KI’S YEAR OF THE WAR. 1 vol., paper. 38 cents. 
46.—HENCK’S FIELD-BOOK FOR RAILROAD ENGINEERS. 1 vol 


., 2m. $175. 
47.—TH& WORLD A WORKSHOP. B .” 98 cents. 
48.—GAYERRE’S SCHOOL FOR POLITICS. . 
49.—COMINGS ON THE PRESERVATION 0 tame. 75 cents. 
&.—WARING’3 ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURE. 1 vol., 12mo. '75 cents. 


n@~ N. B.—Any of the above Books will te forwarded to any address, post-paid, on a remit 
tance of the price. 


Thomas Ewbank. 1 vol., 12mo. 
l vol., 12mo. 75 cents 
F HEALTS. 1 vol., 





HENRY WARD BEECHER 


‘AND THE “NEW YORK COURIER AND ENQUIRER.” 
HE following able and truthful review of STAR PAPERS, a book tnat is now 
the marked attention of the literary world, appeared in the above daily journal of the 
instore author writes with a richly stored if not highly cultivated mind, and alwave fréui the 
fulness of his beart. His course in Europe led him over beaten 3 indeed ; 
to Stratford with him and not call up with renewed and ne 





go tS ae w delight the cherished —| 
» red ? He tells us ofa picture which has nm 4 ived da 4 
See oat sawn, bat we enjoy his detailed enjoyment, because he has seen it with a fresh eye 


new | ht. 

“ The Ld, to arecord of Experiences of Nature may, perbaps, win more admirers 
than those which precede them ; but /hey are the fruit of the same intense love for whatever is 
purest, and loveliest, and grandest within the reach of thought or feeling. He who cam so enjoy 
‘Art must so erjoy Nature, though the converse is not true. In very truth, we believe that - 
vated men who are brothers of the angels will find their own emotions more vividly 

Mr. Beecher’s pages than in those of any other author of the tie craft. And in the 
Bookstores, how truthfully has he recorded the delights, the sufferings, the yea: ning t 

of a class of which we must believe he is @ representative. All Dibdin is cooceatrated in 
brief paper—and more ; for Diddin bad not such an ut 2. The success of such a book is a 
consolation in these days, The publisher deserves credit fer the beauiiful manner in which it is 


produced.”’ . ’ 

The ubove book is an elegantly executed 12m. vol. and next to “ strawberries and icecream ”’ 
it of the season. Price $1 25. . ©. DERBY, Publisher 

it is the daintiest luxury Mo. 1i0 i ~ York. 


5 





” [HE NEW NOVEL UPON PASHIONABLE RELIGION. 


Ww : THE RIGHT OR THE LEFT? Or, The Church of Christ and the Church of 
“Te. An Original American Novel. Will be ready July 2nd. 
GARRETT & CO., Pablishers, No. 18 Aun Street. 


7 PEEPS FROM A BELPRY. 


FROM A BELFRY; OR, THE PARISH SKETCH BOOK. By F. W. Shelton 
P = of “ Rector of St. Bardolph,’’ &c., 1 vol. I2mo. 1§ 

flow of spirits, the sparkling English in which he writes, and the fine moral which 
oeicar po any vender his ies exceeding!y pleasing and instructive. In this volame there 
are some scenes of remarkably pathetic and powerful interest er 
The best work that yyy proceeded Lm bis pen. a K 

redicti an extensive sale.—. cer 9 

- % elton ates Si thoughts with thre pecul'arly graceful and lucid style. * * * 
These sketches will be read with interest by a1 who can appreciate simplicity, truth, and ele- 
nce.—Court-r and Enquirer. 
‘A charming book. We find in it veins of pathos so sweet and tender that they cannot fail to 
touch the heart.—Boston Olive Branch. 
The sketches are all characterized by the peculiar excellence of the author. The longest sketch 
is ‘* The Seven Sleepers,’’ which is literally steeped in delicious humour ; other are replete with 
pathos as exquisite as it is rare. Altogether the book is @ delighiful one.—Boston Yankee 


~~ who goes through this vo ume will find himself provoked alternately to laughter 
and tears.—N. ¥. Commercial. 
Written with great deal of warmth and vigour, and presented in an attractive and entertaining 
—Tr Times. 
the book is full of interest—the sketches are taken from life—truthful and often thrilling scenes 
are depicted. — Cleveland er. 
In its genuine humour, its exquisite perception of natural beauty, and its aromatic richness of 
style—it is immeasurably superior to similar productions.—New-York Tribune. 
Mr. Shelton is one of the most natural, agreeable and companionable of our living prose 
writers. He bas a keen sense of the ridiculous, a large fund of quiet humour, a genuine ori- 
ginal style, great skill in exhibiting, without crowding, the details of a scene or a life picture, a 
strong feeling tor the beautiful, aod an intuitive power in finding the best and most tushfal por- 
tions of a book or an event. ‘These are the leading features of a book who-e only fault—e rare 
one in these days of verbiage and spasmodic writing—is that it is far too brief.—N. F. Daily 
Tile sketches are a’ fall of meaning—they all tell cf familiar things and in a familiar way.— 


‘ew-York Churchman, 4 
* Mr. Shelton’s Works. 
THE RECTOR OF ST. BARDOLPH. 1 vol. 1&mo, $1. 

UP THE RIVKR. 1 vol. illustrated 25. 
CRYSTALINE, the Heiress of Fall Down Castle. I vol. 88c. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER, No, 145 Nassav-st., N. Y° 
These books will be sent by mail postage paid—for the prices appended—remitt+d to Publiaher. 


ARSENE HOUSSAYB. 


EN AND WOMEN OF THE FEIAHTEENTH CENTURY. By Arsene Houssaye. With 
beautiful ergraved Portraits of Louis XV. and Madame de Pompadour. 2 vols., 12mo., 460 


h, extra superfine er. ice $2 50. 
Pian canse —Debumeey, Settenstie, Marivaux, Piron, The Abbé Prevost, Gentil-Be-nard, Flo- 
rian. Boufflers, Diderot, Grétry, Riverol, Louis XV., Greuze, Boucher, The Vanloos, Lantara, 


Watieau, La Motte, Dehle, Abbé Trublet, Buffon, Dorat, Cardinal de Bernis, Crébillon the Le | 





—New-Yovk 
* * 


” We hazard 








i inette, Mad. de Pompadour, Vadé, Mile. Camargo, Mile. Clairon. Mad. ae la P 
prey Sophie Arnould, Crébillon the Tragic, Mile. Guimard, Three Pages in the Life of Dan- 
court A Promenade iu the Palais-Royal, ‘ihe Chevalier de la Clos. 

ILOSOPHERS AND ACTRESSES. By Arsene Houssaye. With beautifully-engraved 
Psa of Voltaire and Mad Parabére. Two vols., 12mo. Price $2 50. 

LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS. By William BE, Aytoun, Professor of Literature 

and Belles Lettres in the University of Ediuburgh, and Editor of Biackwood’s Magazine. 1 vol., 


2mo.. cloth ice $1. ‘ 
ee ST ET the Student of Badajoz ; a Spasmodic Tragedy. By T. Percy Jones. W. E. 


P 
Anges += 4 is . 
: cents. 
Avan ROOK OF BALLADS. By Bon Gau!tier. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth. Price 75 cents. 
SUOTTISH SONGS, BALLADS, AND POEMS. By Hew Ainslie, author of ‘“‘ The Ingle- 
side,’ “On with the Tartan,” “* Rover of Loch-Ryan,” &c.. &c. 1 vol., 12mo. Price 75 


oor A DIES OF THE COVENANT. Memoirs of Distinguished Scottish Females, embracing 
the Period of the Covenant and the Persecution. By Kev. James Anderson. 1 vol., lamo. 
Pie ATG AND HISTORIC PORTRAITS. By James Bruce. 12mo., cloth. Price $1. 

THE WORKINGMAN’S WAY IN THE WORLD. Being the Autobicgra oy of a Journey 
man Printer. By Charles Manby Smith, author of “‘ Curiosities of London Life.’’ 12mo, cloth, 


ah 8 oNZO BENONT; or, Passages in the Life ot an Italian. Edited by a Friend. 1 vol., 


LOR 
i a. 

ame Ant it ENGLAND. By Henry T. Tuckerman. 12mo., cloth. Price 75 cenis. 
SICILY A PILGRIMAGE. By Henry Tuckerman. 12mo., cloth. Price 75 cents. 

A MEMORIAL OF HORATIO GRE#NOUGH, consisting of a Memoir, Selections from his 

Writings aud Tributes to his Genius, by Henry T Tuckerman, author of * sicily, a Pi \ 

a ** Monch in Engiand,” &c., &c. 12mo., cloth. Price 75 cents. 

J. 8. REDFIELD, 34 Beekman Street. 





DR. BEECHER’S GREAT BOOK, 


CY E 8 ND PROTESTANTISM DEFENDED, IN 
CONSPIRACY EXPOSED, A PRO D tr 


HE PAPAL 
By Edward Beecher, Fi 
. bal dier in 


he Light of Reason, History, and Scripture. . D. 

ted with Seeraviugn, with an poouaes Taney Keply to the Speech of J. R. 

y ort of Romanism. vol., large l2mo. 

Oe een on should be read and pondered by every American, whether he is a pious man 
er. 


—Phi ia Christian Observer. 
© ae calene one of the most geareting end thorough expositions of Romanism 
ournal. 


been pubiished.— Boston Daily 
wits Depend ell courpariec® the ublest Anti-Popery work ever published.—Philadelphia Daily 


News. . he times. and should be widely circu- 
pe k is truly opportune. It is work for the ¢ 

when Leora J ~ x teeeey, pp our political and retigious libe:ties worvh preserving.—J. Y. 

Observer. toutest arguments against Popery ¥ Swf hand, and 


Those who wish to see the s ® 
te them, will prize it —N. ¥. Daily Times. 
w- MW. DODD, Brick Chock Chapel. 


so put that the mest uslearned can ap) 
ALL ABOUT THE WAR! 


ublished by 
CAMPAIGN : A complete narrative of the War in Rursia, Written 
TT"; ora fhe Pt by Major E. Bruce Hamley, author of ** Lady Lee's Widowbood,’’ 


1 vol. 184 pp. paper, price, 373g cents. 
' il, postage paid, on receipt of advertised price. It is just the book 
The book will be sent by ma ese. Booksellers, news agents, rai meu and others, 








supplied on very favourable terms. Published 








ALBERT CLARE, Proprietor. 





Rooms may be selected at time by calling on Mr. JNO. Guo, Bainerines, at the Hotel, or 
at 47 Clit Street, New Tork, ehare as may be seen. 





that will be rend by every one, everyw 
SHELDON LAMPORT & BLAKEMAN, No. 115 Nassau street. 





a 








June 30 








THe Widiow.” 





HBATH HOUSE. 
Gopoorey’s MOUNT ALN MEETS eeeeP eset,’ head Janene VR Anew BIDSS. 
that he has taken the show He most respectfully to wledge past favours, and 
rf = ory sere et be woae vie Yo merit pews ey “gp aes 
seenerhe Cars loos Saee City, we meee aad Bones Raines at8 oT boy P.M., 
where omnibuses are waiting to convey passengers to * Heath Honse,’’ 





OLD STAR HOTEL, 64 LISPENARD STREET. 


EXT TO BROADWAY, JOSEPH BROOKS PROPRIETOR.—J. B. BEGS TO IN- 

N form bis friends aod the public that he has opened tha above where he nas a choice 
selection of Win 5, Brandies, Ales, Porter, , &c. Also Mutton , Beefsteaks, Cut- 
jets, Ham, Cold Cuts, Rarebits, 4c, &c. ‘He bas also erected » Marquee in the garden in the 
reat of the Hotel, which, with the shady vine, now luxuriantly spreading its foliage, will torm & 
oo! and pleasant retreat for the coming season. 

N. B.—European papers received by each mail and files of them kept. Good beds and atten- 
tive waiters. 

Tux Harmonic Socigtry meets every Wednesday evening. Chair taken at 8 o’clock. 

JOSEPH BROOKS, Proprietor, 
late of Cincinnati, formerly of Manchester, England. 


COTTON. 
JOHN DICK & SONS, 
THREAD MANUFACTURERS, 
R*35087 the attention of buyers and consumers to tacir make of 200 yard 6 cord 
for 
note 





of 
POOL VOTTON, which they can confidently recommend te the American public. As 
strength, f finish, tengch and price, it has no superior in the Uniied States. Buyers please 
it can ad of— 

NEW YORK..............-Ropert Locawn & Co, 51 street. 

BOSTON. .....,...++++... BURNHAM We.ton & bo a8 Main street. 

tne dene coces £4 » PL saad Chestuut street. 

A » seseee cavees D. MeItvain. 
BALTIMORE... ........ St@urmaw Hivricus & Co., 250 Market street. 
RICHMOND, Virgimia......D. H. Lonpos. 


BLANE BOOKS, PAPER, & STATIONERY. 
S & JANES, 06 Fulton Streets (on ise cnestion of Merchanta 10 towit 
w off 








Assortment Book Station ich the; ler at reasonable rates. 
Bee in nals ont bound 00 ons atiern, and made of the best American and English 
Bai Business Cards, Checks, Notes, Draits, Bills of Lading, Bills of Exchange, &e., 


samable 4 Offices, Counting-houses, Steres, Offices, &c., con- 


‘= Nb The Albion subscribers can bave their Volumes carefully bound. See specimen at 
office. 





ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS & PUNCH. 
ND ALL OTHER ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL NEWSPAPERS, ARE SUP- 
and will be mailed to yearly subscribers in any part of the United States or Canada, 
from es Willmer’s Universal En and Foreign Newspaper 
Offices, NEW YORK, LIVERPOOL, and BELFAST 


ARTHUR VILLMER, Agree 
CHARLES WILLMER, 109 Fulton Street (2ud Floor), New York. 
10 ~outh John Street, Liverpool. 


FISHING TA — VAL. na af 
» CON HAVING REMOVED TO THEIR NEW A TENSI 
J. 3 Fey nek hele old stand Vo 82) Puhon New York, would invite 
the attention of Amateurs and Dealers to their large Manufactured and Imported Stock of FISH- 
ING and genera! SPORTING TACKLE. 
Every description of Fishing Tackle made to order. 
J. & J. C. C. would particularly call the attention of Gentleman Amateursin Canada, to 
their Salmon and Trout Rods. 
J. & J. ©. C. have continually on hand a choice selection ot Dizon & Sons’ Sporting Tackle, 
Fancy Cutlery and most in the Sporting line. 
ALL KINDS OF SEINES, FYKES, MINNOW NETS, &c., &c. 
Dealers and others will find it mnch to their advantage to examine the above stock. 
Terms to the Trade—Liberal. 


DOCTOR HOOFPLAND’S 
CELEBRATED GERMAN BITTERS, Prepared by Dr. C. M. 
ackson, Philadelphia, Pa., will ¢fectually cure Liver Complaint, Dyspepsia, 
Jaundice, Chronic or Nervoc Debisity, Diseases of the Kidneys, and all diseases arising fiom a 
disordered Liver or Stomach, such as :— 

Constipation, Inward Piles, Fulness, or Blood to the Head, Acidity of the Stomach, Nausea, 
Heartburn, Disgust for Food, Fulness or weight io the Stomach, Sour Eructations, Sinking or 
Fluttering at the Pit of the Stomach, Swimming of (he Head, Hurried and difficult Breathing, 
Flattering at the Heart, Choaking or Suffocating Sensations when in a Lying Posture, Dimness 
of Vision, Dots or Webs before the Sight, Fever and Dull Pain in the Head, Deficiency of Per- 
spiration, Yellowness of the Skin and Eyes, Pain in the Side, Back, Chest, Limbs, 4c., Sudden 
Flushes of Heat, Burning in the Flesh, Constant Imaginings of Evil, and great Depression of 


Spirits. 

The proprietor, in calling the attention of the public to this preparation, does ro with a feeling 
of the utmost confidence in its virtues and ad: jon to the di for which it is recommended. 

It is no new and untried article, but one that has stood the test of « ten years’ trial hefore the 
Awerican people, and its reputation and sale is unrivalled by any similar preparations extant. 
The testimony in its favour given by the most prominent an well-known Phyeicians and indi- 
viduals, in all parts of th- country is immense. 

Principal office and Manufactory, 120 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

For sale by C. H. Ring aad A. B. & D. Sands, New York, and by Druggists and Dealers ta 
Medicine everywhere. 


TARRANT’S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF TUREEBY RHUBARB. 
N CASES OF INDIGESTION, and various ills to which that complaint gives rise, it is an 
I invaluable remedy, being at once ie, safe and efficacious. 
ee Compound Extract of Cubebs and Copabia has become very 


%s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient.—In all cases of irritation or acid- 
ty of the —, heart-burn and costiveness, it hal invariably preved a medicine of great utility, 
Pr d and seld, wholesale en by JOHN A. TARRANT, 
(Successor to James Tarrant,) D 
&£0o., T.T.G Oy lien Beene: “GJebs Milken, Delloe & Ci 

sale Rushton, Clark ., T. T. Green, ie Dupuy, D an, Dullne & Co. 
yb | Cc) ts & Bloodgood, Flushing, L. I., and by Dawson & Blackman, Druggists, 
Charleston, 8. C. 
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DELLUC’S BISCATINE 
OR INFANTS AND INVALIDS.—THIS DELICIOUS AND HFALTHY 
Subsiance is now in eral use, and is pronounced by those who use it and by Physicians 
as the HEALTHIEST and most EASILY DIGESTED that can be given to Children. 

It is fovigpetine and prevents any DERANGEMENT of the BOW ELS, as it does no‘ sour on 
the stomach as cecurs with so many of the articles daily employed by families. It is put up in 
half-pound pavers. 

Prepared only and for Sale, Wholesale and Retail, by DELLUC & CO., Apothecaries and 
Ch ts, 685 BROADWAY, 3 doors below Bleecker Street, and 250 Fourth Avenue, Manufac- 





LIQUORS. 
OTAPD 18:6 COGNAC BRANDY. ......+- +405 eee ee+ $6 00 B gal $15 00 B dos. 
“ 1850 “ “ ’ Be 


cor cecccseccccssosees OW 





ennessy’s 1846 beg sd he ob 0.ces.009 $00 edad 00 “ 
Fuece Brandies are 4th proof, as imported. % P 
Wedderburn’s Old Jamaica Rum... ... FORTTETTR TTT Cet ok 8 00 é 
’s Crown’? Whiskey. ....... ++ .+- ++ sesecseneee BE... 8 00 ° 
Boheldam Schnappe, 0.01 ssusssseysensizoseceseesens A 6 W0 “so 
ssorted Cases for the oc pe OPE Oe OE ees SLMIAMECenS 600 pon 000 05 
San Sieideeick’s and Mumm's Ob , Wh lesale Price...$14 OO qts. $15 25 pints. 
Ld = Cabinet in Cases... ........- yp 
mt” Haut Brisn—Ohateau Valicite, vintage 1844... ....... 8.00 


“im Cask at various prices. 
Sole for ‘ALLBOP "Ss EAST INDIA pate ALP. hd yet pre Reed, in —_ ° 
Gallo.s, in Bott: ine Mere 
ate? we “ 7 William Street, New York. 


aap Evory Article Warranted to be Pure as Imported.—Terms Casa. 


NEW YORE 
AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE, 
Occupying three large Stores. The Subscriber bry + largest, cheapest, and most complete as- 
sortment 0! 
TURAL AND HORTICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, FIELD AND GARDEN 
AgBtOrL SEEDS, IN THE UNITED STATES. 
PERUVIAN te te po) Smeg ey Lng + bee~and not damped to make it 
weigh ; Superphosp’ , Dust, rette, &c. 
wee ey ons. L. ALLEN, Nos. 189 and 191 Water Street. 








BUROPEAN TIMES OFFICE. 
NO. 42 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
WILLMER & ROGERS, IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS AND NEWSPAPERS. 
ILLMER & ROGERS are the only authorized ee in the United States for the Illus 
London News, which they supply by single vers to purch 8, to annualsut- 
and to the whole: trade. 
Volames 24 and 25 contain highly descriptive Pictures and Maps, andeverything ofinterestre- 
to the War, land and sea-fights, battles and sieges. 
vi 26 will commence with the publication of Jan. 6, 1855. Complete sete and single vo- 
umes, bound in cloth and gilt, are always on sale. 
ewspapers dell vered in any partof New York immediately on afrival of the steam- 
or forwarded by mail. 


ns received for every Newspaper or Periodical published in Great Britain, Ireland, 
the Continent of Eurepe, East Indies, China, or any part of the world. 
Books imported sing! 


ly or in quantities. 
CHARLES K. WILLMER, 
LONGDON M. ROGERS. 








. FARMS FOR SALE IN CANADA.-A List may be procured by 


> oe ee oe J. K. BUCHANAN, Brantford, C. W. 


ALBION 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
INSTITUTED 
1805. 
Ts COMPANY HAS BEEN IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION FIFTY YEARS. 
The next Triennial Division of Profits will be made in September next 

' Bonus every THREE years.—Profits paid in CASH.—Limits of travel very liberal.—Insu- 
rance at all ages, from 10 to 74 years. ROBT. 8. BUCHANAN, 44 Wali-street. 


CHEAP MUSIC & PIANO ESTABLISHMENT. 


H°®A: E WATERS, No. 333 Broadway, N. Y¥.—Music at the 
UCED RATEs. " One of the Largest gnd Best Selected Catalogues of Choice 
and Popular Music in the United States. Including Piano, Melodeon, Guitar, Violin and all 
kinds of Instruction Bosks of the Latest and Most Approved Methods of performing on the va- 


tious instruments y the first masters. 
THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT OF PIANOS, MELODEONS, and Musical Instruments 
ofall kinds to be found in the Un 

HORACE WATERS’ MODERN IMPROVED PIANOS, possessing in the improvement of 
Over. the length of scale and power of tone of the Grand Pianos, with the elegance and 
durability of structure of the Square Pianos. 

T. GILBERT & CO.’S PREMIUM PIANOS, with or witbout the Zolian, with iron frames 
and circular the most celebrated instruments in the world. 

PIANOS of « ope number of other manufacturers. 

SECOND-HAND PIANOS of all varieti s at great bargains. 

», D. & H. W. SMITH’S MELODEONS tuned the Bquai Temperament, to which was re- 
cently awarded the First Premium at the nati 1 Fair, W hington, D. C. lod of other 


8. 
Each instrument guaranteed to give entire satisfaction or money refunded. 


J° MUNROE & go: American Bankers, No. 5 Rue de la Paix 
aot LETTERS OF UREDIE for Mercantile purposes. Also, CIRCULAR 
LETT OF CREDIT on the following cities : 






































Broxelles, Heidelberg, Malta, Rome, 
Cadiz, Jerusalem, Mannheim, Rotterdam 
Carisruhe, La Haye, Marseilles, Seville, 

» Lausanne, Mayence, Sienne, 
Coblentz, Leipsic, Messina, Smyrna, 
Cologne, Lucerne, Milan, St. Petersburg, 
Constantinople, Lisbon, Moscow, Strasbourg, 
1 Liege, Munich, Stockholm, 
Florence, ~ndon, Naples, Trieste, 
Frankfort-s-M., Li . Nice, » 

enes, Lucques, Pau, Venise, 
Lyon, Palermo, Vienna, 
Gibraltar, Madrid, Pisa, Wiesbaden, 
Hambourg, Madeira, Prague, ‘ 
Havre, Malaga, Riga, 


a in New York—No. 8 Wall Street. Bills on Paris at short or 60 days’ sight, for in sum 





MESSRS. DUNCAN, SHERMAN & OO., 


. 48 William Street, New Yo 
a tN 4 NSvrees OF CREDIT on ane” following One? ae Foreign 




















Carlsruhe, Lisbon, Rome, 
Calcutta, Madrid, Rotterdam, 
Canton, Ma Rio de Janeiro, 
Dresden, Marseilles, St. Petersburg, 
Dusseldorf, Milan, mamas 
Edinburg, Moscow, nna, 
Florence, Munich, Smyrna, 
rankfort, Seville, 
Genoa, Mulbeuse, Stettin, 
Shanghai, 
Gibraltar, Mal Singapore 
Hambarg, M a, eee. N. 8. W. 
Madeira, arin, 
Hi Melbourne, Aus. Toulon, 
Heidelberg, Naples, Trieste, 
He Kong, Nice, Venice, 
Kand:, Ceylon, € a Vevey, 
4 oO Vienna, 
» Paris, Wiesbaden 
Pau, Warsaw, 
i ic, Palermo, Zurich, 
FOR INDIA AND CHINA ON THE ORIENTAL BANE CORPO- 


RATION OF LONDON, 
Branches and Agoncies at 
Canton yy Calcutta, 
Hong Kong, Bombay, Madras, 
CREDITS FOR AUSTRALIA ON THE BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES OF LONDON. 
Branches and at 


Maitland MOWED, 6 0 00 vsis 00 co ved caccnececocsercsssoceé . 
Brisbane and Ipswich Saree = 


Cow 600 00g 8600 choses oe cee cbeesiccvecs on 
Victoria Branches : 
4 


., Kyneton. 
‘ TET See ete ee ee weenie tee cece ese ccesesecce ses sMount Alexander, 
§ ABCMET soe seseecsevcenes cesses coe cecsec ces ceseseces BOndigo, 
Agency. 


Hf 
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turers of the celebrated RACAHOUT DES ARABES for Invalids, Wet Nurses and Children; 
and have constantly on hand al] the most approved DIETETICS for Infants, selected always of 
the first quality and with great care. 


HODES’ FEVER AND AGUE CURE ,—For the Prevention and Cure of 

INTERMITTENT and REMITTENT FEVERS, FEVER and AGUF, CHILLS and 

FEVER, DUMB AGUF, GENERAL DEBILITY, NIGHT SWEATS, and all other forms of 
disease which have a common origin in Malaria or Miasma. 

This isa NATURAL ANTIDOTE which will entirely protect any resident or traveller even 
in the most sickly or swampy localities, from any Ague or Bilious disease whatever, or any in- 
jury from constantly inhaling Malaria or Miasma. 

It will instantly check the Ague in persons who have suffered for any length of time, from one 
day to twenty years, so that they never even have another chil]. by continuing its use accoroing 
to directions. The patient at ouce begins to recover appetite and strength, and continues until 
&@ permanent and radical cure is effected. 

One or two bottles will answer for ordinary cases ; rome may require more. Directions printed 
in German, French and Spanish, accompany each bottle. Price One Dollar. Liberal discounts 
made to the trade. JAS. A RHODES, Proprietor, Providence, R. 1. 

Evipenrce or Sarety.— New York, June 1), 1855 —T have made a chemical examiration of 
** Rnodes’ Fever and Ague Uure,’’ or * Antidote to Maleria,’’ and have tested ii for Arsenic, 
Mercury, Quinine. and Stry chning, bnt have not found a particle of either in it, nor have I found 
any substance in its ith at would prove injurious to the constition. 

James RK. Cuicton, M. D., Chemist. 

Evipence or Merit.—Lewisburg, Union Co,, Pa., May 2, 1845.—Mr. J. A. Rhodes—Dear 
Sir : The box of medicine you sent me was duly received on the 11th of April. I have sold about 
one halt of it, and so far the people who have used it are satisfied that it has cured them. It has 
certainly stepped the Ague in every one who bas used it, end six of the cases were of long stand- 
ing. My sister, who bas had it for five or six years back, and could never get it stopped, except 
by Quinine, and that only as long as she would take it, ie now, I think, entirely cured by your re- 

edy. Cc. McGIN.ey. 

Caution TO AGUE ScFFERERS.—Take no more Arsenic, Tonics, Mercury, Quinine, Febri ues, 
Strychnine, or Anti. Perioaics of any kind. The well known inefficiency of these noxieus poisons 
proves them to be the offspring either of falee medical principles or of mercenary quacks. The 
sary remety in existence that is both sure and harmless, is RHODES’ FEVER AND AGUE 








. 


AGENTS :—New York, C. V. CLICKENER &CO..andC. H. RING. Montres), 8. J. LY- 
MAN 4CO., and JOHN GARDNER.  Quebec,G.G, ARDOUIN. Hamilton, T. BICKLE 
&SON. Picton, A. ELLIOTT, ond J. D. B. FRASER, and by Dealers generally. 

HE Greatest Discovery of the e is Ayer’s Cathartic P — 
T They don’t Ly oem ee but thoy cure TAs One hoe bas cured eve Pute— 
Boxes have cured the worst cases of Scrofula. Two Boxes have cured Erysipelas. One Box al 
ways cures the Jaundice. Three Boxes are sure to cleanse the svetem from Boils—often less than 
one does it. Two Boxes have ecmpletely curea the worst of Ulcers on the Legs. Smull doses 
seldom fail to cure the Piles. One dose cures the Headache arising from a toul stomach. Strong 
doses often repeated expe) avery Worm from the ly - They should be given to children, who 
are always more or less afflicted with this scourge. As a gentle Physic they have no equal. One 
Box cures derangement ef the Liver. Half a Box cures a cold. hey purity the blood, and 
thus strike at the foundation of every cisease. As # Dinner Pill there is not their equal in the 
world. They age purely vegetable, and can do no harm, but do lish 

amount of good. 

Arg You Sick f—Then you can’t be cured tooscon. Don’t delay until your comp!aint is in- 
curable, and then mourn when it is too late.—Four fifths of all the disease which people the 
church-yards, might be cured by Ayer's Cathartic Pills, if'aken in season.— Don’t go d agging 
through the Spring, faint, sles py and listless, because your blood is loaded with bile, Don’t pa- 
rade yourself »round the world, covered with Pimples, Blothes, Ulcers, Sores «nd al! or any of 
the unclean diseases of the Skin, because your Stomach and Bowels need strengthening foto 
healthy action. Ayer’s Pills set these thirgs right as surely as water quenches fre. They pu- 
rify the body and blood, and restore their functions into healthy activity which you can fcel as 
quick as they aretaken, They are the one gvea' medicinal wonder o the age, recognited by all 
who know their virtves, and many thousands know them. Take the Cherry Peetoral tor a 
Cough, and the Pills for a)l derangements requiring a purgative medicine, 

Prepared by Dr. J. C; AYER, Practical Chemist, Lowell, Mars., and sold by all Druggists 
and Dealers in Medicine throughout this section. 








Ts GREAT AMERICAN HAIR TONIC,—BOGLE’S CELEBRATED 

HYPERION FLUID, for the growth and preservation of the Hair, is wel] known to be 
without a rival on this continent. Hundreds of imitations have started into an ephemeral exis- 
tence since the introduction of this unrivalled Heir Restorative, and their doom been sealed 
whilst Bogle’s Hyperion Hair Fluid, with g popularity never atrained by any other article, goes 
on “ conquering and to conquer.’? There is no malady which can affect the Hair but can be 
cured by this peoemperetio prepesstive. To ladies it is invaluable ; and on children’s heads it 
lays the feundation ofa good head of hair. It is now patronized by Her Mejesty, the Queen of 
Great Britain, and commands an extensive sale throughout Europe. 

BOGLE’S ELETRIC HAIR DYE is another wonder ofthe age It has now been before 
the public for several years, and wherever introduced the sales bave been teyond al] precedent. 
Specimens bave been sent to a number of exhibitions. and wherever it has ccme into competition 
with other preparations for Dyeing, its immense superiority has been acknovw ledged in every in- 
stance by awards of Silver Medals and Diplomas. It is a liquid, easy of application, and turns 
Hair to a beautiful Brown or Black, without staining the skin. In short, the inventor asserts, 
and every person who bas carefully used it will join in the statement, that this is the best Hair 
Dye in the world. It is now universally preferred in London and Paris. 

OGLE’S AMOLIENT SHAVING COMPOUND renders that usually unpleasant operation 
(Shaving) a decided 'uxury. 

BOGLE’S HEBEIONA ; OR, BALM OF CYTHERIA removes Freckles or Tan trom the 
ace in the shortest possible time, and is acknowledged to be the very best article for beautifying 
the complexion. 

To be had, wholesale and retail, of W. ROOLE, Wastiogien Street, Boston; C. H. RING, 
and A. B. &D. SANDS, New York ; HAVILAND HARRAL, Charleston; 8.8 HANCE, 
Baltimore; J. WRIGHT & CO., New Orleans. In Canada, ot LYMAN & CO., Montreal: J, 
MUSSON, and J. BOWLES, Quebec; LYMAN, BROS., Toronto; HAMILTON & KNER.- 
SHAW Hamilton; GEO. E MORTON, & CO., Halifax, N.S, In England, ot R. HOVENDEN, 
Crown Street, Finsbury Square, and King Street, Regent-st., London ; J. WOOLLEY, 69 Mar. 
ket Street, Manchester; and of Agents throughent the World. 


URIFY! PURIFY! PURIFY !—4t this season it is good for all, 
hurtful to none, and highly necessary 'o thonsands of persons to prepare the system for 
the heats ofSummer by P¥RIFYING THE BLOOD. For this purpose the most pleasant and effeo- 
tual article ever discovered is DR MOCLINTOCK’S TONIC ALTERATIVE SYRUP, & rich and delight- 
fully favoured Syrup, made from the concentrated juices « f SPANISH SARSAPARILLA, With many 
of the most valuaple plant, indigenous to this country and Europe, prepared wi b fine loaf sugar, 
(not molasses,) forming one of the most able of drinks, and as the same time, as its name 
implies, & STRENGTHENING, PURIFYING, and INVIGORATING MEDICINE, unsurpas(ed by any- 
thing ever discovered. 

Dr. McCLINTOCK’s TONIC ALTERATIVE SYRUP has never failed to eradicate from the system 
every form of disease arising from IMPURITY OF THE BLOOD, Or VITIATED HUMOURS From one 
to six boules has cured the worrt cases of SALT RHEUM and SCROFULA. ERYSIPILAS, and ail 
eroptions of the skin, are perfectly cured by it. For Biles, Pimples, Biotches, Ulcers curonic 
RHEUMATISM, Mercurial! a and all -he most serious disorders arising from the impuri- 
ties of the blood. it is uneq' by any preparation ever introduced. 

Sold by all Druggists. A. CUSHMAN &£CO. 

Sole Proprietors, No, 122 Fulton street, New York. 

N.B.—One dozen bottles will be sent, neatly packed, free of freight, to any part of the United 
States on receipt of $10 by mail. 


HE GREATEST MELICAL DISCOVERY OF THK AGE.—MR 
KENNEDY, ot Roxbury, bas discovered in one of our common pasture weeds, « remedy 
that cures EVERY KIND OF BU MO UR, from the worst scrofula down 1¢ the common Pim. 
ple. He has tried it in over eleven hundred cases, and never failed except in two case, (both 
thunder humours ) He has now in his possession over two hundred certificates ofits value, all 
within twenty miles of Boston, 
Two bottles wiil cure a pursing sore mouth. 
One to three bottles will cure the worst kind of pimples on the face. 
Two or three bottles will cure the worst kind of biles. 
Two bottles will cure the worst canker in the mouth and stomach. 
Three to five botties will cure the worst case of erysipelas. 
One or two bottles will cure all humour in the eyes. 
Two bottles will cure running ofthe ears and blotches among the hair. 
Four to six bottles will cure corrupt and ronning ulcers. 
One bottl+ will cure scaly eruptions of the skin. 
Two or three bottles will cure the worst case of ringworm. 
Two or three bottles will cure the most desperate rheumatism. 
Three to four bottles will cure salt rheum. 
Five to eight bottles will cure the worst case of scrofala. 
A benefit is always experienced from the first bottle, and @ perfect cure when the above quan- 
en. 











tity is taken. 

Nothing looks so improbable to those who have in vain tried all the wonder‘u! medicines of the 
day, as that a common weed, growing in the pastures around old stone walls, should cure every 
bumonr in the orem ; yetitisa fixed fact. Ifyou have a homour it bas to start. There are 
no ifs nor ands, hums nor ha’s about it, suiting some cases but not yours. I peddled over a thon- 
sand bottles of it in the vicinity of Bostop. I know the effects of it in every case. It has already 
Sv ed — ¢ a ne cures ever done in ea I gore it to children a year old : to 

of sixty. ave seen r, puny, wo my looking children, whose flesh w 
flabby, restored to 4 perfect state Ores. th by one boitle. — 

To those who are subject to a sick headache, one bottle will always cure it. It gives great re 
ief in catarrh and disziness Some who have taken it bave been co-tive for years, and have 
been regulated by it. Where the body is sound it works quite eas: but where there is any de- 
rangement of the functions of nature, it will cause very singular feelings, but you must not be 
ftvon the ear when a fectingi gone oui el yourself ike w noe pases yy 

» when eeling is ou Ww yourse! ea pew 
some of the most extravagant eneumnme of inat ever man listened to wean. hens 


Rceeaencece =" “pagsrs Tasedi tayetn 
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_aonnrs gs Fy , New York ; ou, . & ons, Phi edelphie': George H. 
~-y sf a : Fe =e Chieago ; . B, Moore, Buffalo >; Lyman & Brother, Te- 





ALLSOPP'’S yale ALB, 
1" CASKS AND BOTTLES AS RECOMMENDED BY THE MOST ABLE PEHys1. 
cians and Surgeons, as well as the : 
On Sale by ARTHUR KENDALL, Sole Agent for the U. gs. 
William Street, New York, 





CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE CO., HAMILTON, C. w. 


PTT ES RRR SOE 00.000. 
Annual meome S72 Tg 85,000. 


Branch Offices at Montreal and St. John, N.B.; with Agencies throughou; 
Canada, and at St. John’s Newfowndland. 


THE progress of this Company since the date of its establishment—1847—has been one of ™. 
checked proeperity. Starting amidst many drawbacks and encountering many obstacles, i; 
das worked its way to a position wuich can well endure searching scrutiny. In addition to the 
origi: al saoseribed capiral, it now possesses an ample realised «nd invested fund, and # large and 
rapidly increas ng income 
The features recommending the Company to public favour are, the comparative lowness of its 
rates, which nevertheless afford a wider margin for contingencies than those of any other com- 
pavy doing bosiness on the i the 1 of its funds in Canada at hb rates of in. 
terest—economy ion management—and a degree ef attention to colonial wants peculias ities 
which none but a strictly Colonial Com can be expected to display. 
Amongst the brarches of edness undertaken by the Company are— 
. Sums payable at death, with or without prefit. 
Endowment Assurances, payable on the party attaining a given age, or at death if it hanpen 
earlier. 
Assurances on Joint Lives and Survivorship. 
Annuities, immediate and deferred 
Assurenee Sameiaes, securing sums payable at death if before a given age, or annuities 
there r. 
Half ome assurances, one half of the premium for the first seven years remaining as « 








ebt. 

. Industrial assurances, providing sums at death in small , and also ities without 

liability to continuous eS. 

Money received at interest or fur aecumulation, at higher rates than are allowed by banks or 
savings’ banks. Five or s'x per cent. is paid by the Company on money tem rarily 
or pe manently deposited—the rate varying with the duration of the deposit and the no- 
tice given prior to withdrawal. 

Persons assured in any of the firsc ffve seales, foding themselves unable to continue coymens ot 

teutr pre ——, may exchange their policies fur others of smaller amounts, unencumbered with 

urther charges. 
Policies of five years’ standing purchased at a valuation. 
A policy on one life rd be transferred to another healthy life, pot of greater age than that in 
the policy at the time of the tiausfer ; the amount assured being thus made payable at the death 

of the substitutea individual, who will stand in all 8D in the positi his p or. A 

smal! fee is charged upon the exercise of this privilege, whieh is designed to meet an apprehen. 

sion of loss often ente: tained by parties who look forward to the p ssible discontinuance of their 
policies previous to death. THOS, M. BIMONS, Secretary, 
Hamilton, June, 1855. 
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THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
No. 26 Cornhill, Londen, 
Capital £500,000 Sterling. 
HIS INSTITUTION offers the assured very many advan t quit | 
T mium #8 guarantee safety to Office . oe 
Policies will hereafter be issued, entitling the assured, whether at the payment of his first pre- 
mium, ur at any future period, to borrow upon interest to the extent of one-hait of the annual pa 
ment made— without any respons bility or peerentes personal or otherwise ; nor will the policy (the 
ba security) be required fo be lodged with the society, as each loan will be endorsed thereon. 
he assured can at any time present his policy avd demand of the Society an immediate pay 
— of Cong half the annual premium paid thereon, thus giving to each policy a known actual 
‘ash value. 
App'ie «nts are not charged for the Medical Examination or Stamp Duty. 
Agencies are established througbout the Colouies. 
COURT OF DIKECTORS IN LONDON. 


J. Elliottson, M.D. F. R. 8. Clement Tabor, John Moss, 

E, 8. Symes, Hugh Croft, J. Leander Starr, 
Joseph Thompson, A. C. Barecla: T. Colley Grattan, 
Charles bennett, 


Thomas Nic 
COLONIAL, LOOAL DIRECTORS. ay 
olmes, A. oeque. . Fabre, Wm. Luann, 
Montreal, . tee rtereateee see 3 Rev. 4. Plaunegen. Theo, Bart, Henry Jodap. 
as. G. A. Ore’ . Strachan, T. C. Kinn 
Halifax, N. 8. Hon. 8. Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor, wang 
R. F. Hazen, W. Wiight, E. Alltsoa, i 7 _ 
. . a . . . ° 
Gray, W. Jack. rasa “4 
W. J. Starr, Agent. 


St. John’s, Newfoundland, § sy) Hoyles, ee. J. Cranes, Hon. J, Noad, Hon. 
. Bennett, N. ; 


St. Jobn, N. B.... ... 2405. 


E L. Jarvis, Agent, 
JAMES B, CHAPMAN, Agent for British North American Colonies. 
D. D. MACKENZIE Accountant and Cashier, 
Office—MonrTREAL. 


TAPSCOTT’S LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 





Rock Lieut. (new) KossvutTa, ANTARCTIC, PRAMROCK. (new) 
ALBION. (new) He.ors ANDREW FosTER. UEEN or CLIPPERS (0 
Driver (new) COMPROMISE. GALENa. TY OF BROOKLYN. bs | 


NorTHAMPTON. (new) Vageswarese. PHILANTHROPIST. Empire. 


Wituiam Tapscort, . 2. Hoveston, RAPPAHANNOCK, 
ARCTIC. Emera.p Iste. (new) CONTINENT. CHARLES KucK. 
PROGRESS. CaMBRIA. (new) ConsvuL. Forest Kine. 
Sr. Louis DReapNOovGHT (pew) New Hawrsnine. Kicwarp Morsz. 
CHIMBORAZO. CoOosaWATTEE. (new) West Point. GLANCE. 
KOBENA BexJaMiIn ADAMS. Racer. CENTURION, 
CONSTELLATION. E. Z. ApRuiaTIC. 

The *“*X’’ Line of London Packets. 


AMAZON. (new) SOUTHAMPTON. NORTHUMBERLAND, 
Ocean QUEEN. Henprick Hupson. PALESTINE. (new) 
DEVONSHIRE. Marcaret Evans. AMERICAN EAGLE. 
DRAFTS ON ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, WALES, FRANCE AND GER 
MANY. Payable in all the principal Towns without discount or any otber charges, 
TAPSCOTT & Ov., 86 South St.. New York. 
or to WM. TAPSCOTT & CO., st. George’s Buildings, Liverpool, 


PACIFIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Office No. 111 Broadway, Trinity Building. 


HIS COMPANY is now prepared to take risks to and from any part of the United States, 
inland and coastwise, oe to and from any other part of the world, on all deseriptions ¢ 
property excepting vessels and bottomry. 





TRUSTEES. 
A, C. Richards, William Kent, A. 8. Barnes, J.K. Myers, 
Seone Gandy, C. Hadden, Alfred Edwards, Fdward Lambert, 
C. F. Milnor, L. P. Morton, J. BE. Hanford, Fred. B. Betts, 
Edwin Thorn, Ww. M. Bliss, Byron Sherman, Richard Patrick, 
Martin Bates, Jun., W. H. Me len, John J. Haines, Arthur Leary, 
Wm. M. Richards, U. A. Murdock, Barthol’w Brown, Wm. Leconey, 
T. B. Merrics, Robert Slimmon, F. W. Meyer, Thos. Eakin, 
G. D. H. Gillespie, A. Wesson, John B. Artbur, Theo. McNamee, 


ALFRED EDWARDS, President, 
WM. LECONEY Vice President. 


PACIFIC AND INDIAN OCEANS. 


IONEER LINE OF AUSTRALIAN PACKETS, CARRYING THE 
United States Mail by contract. 
SYDNFY, MELBOURNE, AND HOBART TOWN. 
SAILING MONTBLY. 
Saloon Cabin Passoge, $225.—Second Cabin Passage, $150.—Third Cabin, $125. 
The following Ships are at present in the Line: 
BOCA...» 000s uss Capt. Coipy. FLYING SCUD.,. ..Capt. Capt. B 
ALBERT FRANKLIN.Capt. Lone. | NIMROD... ...... “Capt. — 
NIGHTINGALE,,..,..Capt. MaTHER. | WINDWARD.,.....Capt. B. SuitH. 
GERTRUDE... .,. .Cupt. PLINNEY. TROPIC,...........E. RK. Smite. 
OCEAN QUEEN... ...ccecseeeccevess .+..-Capt. Hare. 
All the above are strictly first-class *bips, provided with every necessary te insure comfort 
and safety. The success that has attended the Pioneer Line is perhaps unprecedented. Out of 
upwards or four Thousand Passengers but three deaths have ectarved, 
Posmgagere forwarded by special agreement to Batavia, Manilla, Singapore, Calcutta, an 
Hong Kong. 
For Freight or Passage, apply to 


Bens. A. ONDERDONK, Secretary. 








R. W. CAMERON, 
. 6 Bowling Green, avd 116 Wall street 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE.- SOLE REGULAR LINE. 


JECOND LINE.—The following ships willleave Havre on the léth,and New York on tb 
6) lst of each month, as follows :— 





5 vee Tam. Havre 
BE JONUATY . ccc ccccccccscceccocees( 16th F 
ey lst May...... pipuaiipe pment: | ra 


Me Mayo vessvcesvevaseneensung 
lst February ..........-00. ae pt 


8T.NICOLAS, 
Bragdon, master. 


MERCURY, 
French, master, 


WILLIAM TELL, 
J. Funck, master, 


se eeeree 


Be WU coc cccce cocceccecs 
lat Octo’ 


BODES nin 06. <0.0. 06 60:0 00:00 Cdn cococe 
BES TOVSEERG? 6 6.00 00.000 00 000 00 cee ced 
BOO AUBOM . ccccccccccccsocedbeoes 


T are al) first class New York built vessels, provided with all isite articles 
hey J po , requ’ for the com 


PF GAMO OO 
5 
= 
H 
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tort and con of p gers, by men of experience in trade, 
SEE Racdocies GEG tous im Copp tm tinue ones 
sent su rom an’ but those actual 
incurred, BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, F 
161 Pear! street, 





NEW YORK, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, 

THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE 
WASHINGTON..........Capt. E. Cavendy. | HERMANN...............Capt.E. Higgins. 
These steamers stop at Southampton, both going and returning. 

Proposed Dates or SalLing—1855. 
om New York, From Bremen, 


Hermann ......... sereeeee. Feb. 28 















Washington .... -- Saturday, Feo. ++ee+Mareb 28 
Hermann. ........+++ lay, March 24,.........April 20 
Washington ..........- . Saturday, April 21..........May 18 
Hermann. .,...... +++ ‘Saturday, May 19........,.June 15 
Washington .......... Saturday, June 16 sosee duly 13 
H Bnccesegovene Saturday, July 14..........Ang. I0 
Washington. ... Saturday, Aug. i. coccce. «67 
e Meseee , . . we tes 5 
Washingtom ... . see. Nov. 


. 2 
tesceeee Nov. 30 
ORK. 
Hermann ........ Wednesday, Feb. 28 Sakinnca *7*7** Wednesday, Aug. 15 
dnesd: tt. 


- 


























Washington... ... Wednesday, March 28} Washington... .. . day, Se; 12 
= oeeue ey Wonneetes ee x Wa . ER 06.0006 Wetnestag, Oat. 10 
I = _—*** aie Wednesday, June 4 ——.. oc tonal oo 4 5 -_ 
Washington... ... nesday, July ington ..... .Wednesday, J 1856. 
at ampton Doth going and returning, they offer to passenyers proceeding to Les 
don and Havre med over any other route in economy both of time and money. 
Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Bremen, first cabin, main saloon, $130 frei 
eabin, lower saloon, $116; second do., $60. 
All end Newspapers must pass throngh the Post Office. 
No Bills of Lading will be signed on the day of sailing. 
An experenced surg’ tt to each sti le 
For freight or passage apply to 
Sk Balnien aot, "0" Fo 
CROSKRY & CO., ar 
WM, ISELIN, Havre. 
Ee 








W. YOUNG & CO., PROPRIETORS. 


WM. YOUNG, } 
OFFICE, NO. 10 PARK PLACE 


8, J. AHERN. 





